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THE UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION OF THE COM- 
MON SCHOOL TO AMERICAN LIFE’ 


By PAYSON SMITH 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


As measured by American history the 
common school is by no means an ancient 
thing. Indeed, not until early in the last 
century did it begin to assume the form that 
it now has, that of the most nearly unique 
of all American institutions. 

[t is true that prophecies and forerunners 
of it are to be found in laws enacted and in 
schools founded soon after the settlement of 
the colonies. But these laws and schools 
were reflective of other aims than those 
which later appeared in the American com- 
mon school, aims that give it the character 
that it now has. 

It is true, also, that the reasons for the 
creation of schools for the common people 
appeared in the more distant days of Euro- 
pean history when the struggle for the 
recognition of the rights of the people was 
begun. 

In Europe the relation of educational 
opportunity to political responsibility ap- 
pears to have been but dimly seen, even by 
those who were enlisted on the liberal side. 
Even to this day, in many countries, the 
theory of universal education has not been 
accepted. In still others the common school 
is a school for the common people regarded 
as a class and not, as we believe here, a 
school for all the people, without recogni- 
tion of caste or elass. 


' Address at the seventy-fourth convocation of the 


University of the State of New York, Albany, Octo- 
her 14, 1938, 


It is certain always to be the case that in 
large degree the educational institutions of 
a people will be projected against the back- 
ground of their social, economic and civic 
life. Whatever philosophy finally appears 
as the central and controlling one will surely 
be reflected in the character, policies and 
programs of the schools. 

It is not possible that a people should 
construct and support any theory of polit- 
ical government except on the inherent 
condition that the same theory is to in- 
fluence their other activities. It is a mis- 
take to think of democracy, for example, as 
a plan of government alone. Government 
is one part, but only one part, of the entire 
structure. Political institutions are only a 
symbol of the light by which a people choose 
to be led. 

What the people of the United States 
entered upon, therefore, a century and a 
half ago was infinitely more than a new 
political experiment; it was no less than a 
new way of life. The development of edu- 
cation and the development of the other 
institutions of democracy have been in that 
period inevitably connected and _ increas- 
ingly interwoven. 

If we would see evidence of this relation- 
ship of education in another form, it is 
present in the cases of the dictatorships and 
the totalitarian states. Each of these states 
has moved promptly to make effective, in 
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and education, the philosophy 
which they have accepted and the way of 
life they have chosen. The dictator knows 
that his cause is lost if the mind and spirit 
are left free, just as, by contrast, democracy 
must know that its cause is lost if the mind 
and spirit are put in chains. In either or 
any case, the schools become the means by 
which the ends are to be achieved. 

It has not been true that the schools of 
what is now our nation have always served 
primarily democratic ends. They most 
certainly have not from the first directed 
their efforts to civic purposes. It ean with 
full truth be said that not one of the three 
or four distinct educational influences that 
appeared in our early colonial period in- 
cluded more than a suggestion of what has 
been a dominating one in the schools of the 
republic. Without the attempt to describe 
or to analyze all the beginnings of educa- 
tion, mention may be made of what New 
Englanders, at least, readily admit are 
among the most notable. 

Early acts of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony have been of deep significance in the 
history of American education. Within 
two decades of its founding, that colony 
made an outstanding pronouncement on 
education ; it enjoined upon towns the duty 
of establishing schools; it witnessed the 
beginning of the Boston Latin School; and 
it founded Harvard College. Yet not one 
of these things was done primarily for a 
civic purpose. While all may have held 
within them some germ of civie education, 
none of them was, in the first instance, done 
in its full spirit. 

The state at that time was the servant 
of the established church, that of the Puri- 
tans. The school, in turn, was to be the 
handmaiden of the state for the protection 
of the religious doctrines of the church. 
For nearly two centuries this mutual reflec- 
tion of the philosophy of the people was to 
last, although in decreasing degree. 

The Puritans established schools that the 
They were to 


through 


people might learn to read. 
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learn to read that they might have acces 
to the Scriptures. No one, not even the 
minister, was to be allowed to stand between 
the individual and the Word of God. 4 
controlling purpose in the founding of 
Harvard College was the fear of the colo. 
nists that they might not have an educated 
clergy. 

Thus it was that the schools for quite two 
centuries were surcharged with religious 
teaching and with moralistic lessons as jp- 
terpreted by the prevailing religion of the 
people. Even down to the last century the 
laws of Massachusetts made the clergymen 
of the towns members of school committees 
by virtue of their clerical office. 

In the higher schools the relation of the 
church to education was very close. The 
colleges with few exceptions and the great 
majority of the secondary schools were con- 
ducted under church auspices. So late as 
1815 there were more than a 
academies in New England, most of them 
founded and largely supported by the sev- 
eral denominations. There were a very 
few public high schools. 

Then, about a century ago, a full half 
eentury after the formation of the repub- 
lic, there began to be felt the effects 
upon education of the impulses that had 
been affecting the political life of the na- 
tion. Out of the age-long conflict in the 
Old World, convictions had come upon the 
people that there were rights which were 
inherently theirs. In North America the 
decision to give these convictions effective 
expression had been made. Thus there was 
established in the world a government based 
on the philosophy of democracy. The demo- 
cratic philosophy had been accepted and was 
to be applied. 

Those who had led in this establishment 
were quick to see the relation of education 
to what they had done. Washington ad- 
monished the people to promote education 
as the safeguard of their hard-won liberty. 
Jefferson declared that ignorance and de- 
mocracy can not both live in the same place 


thousand 
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at the same time. Others of the founding 
fathers saw that the new political structure 
could not last unless those who were to sup- 
port and abide in it were to understand its 
nature and be intelligent in their conduct 
of its activities. 

Thus it happened that a new principle 
of education appeared. The transition from 


the old to the new was not easy. There was 
much discussion, some of it most bitter. 
There was a great deal of pioneering. The 


educational reformation of a century ago 
was a profoundly important thing. The 
leaders in that reformation are often and 
justly praised for what they did to secure 
better school support, better school equip- 
ment and better teachers. Not in these, 
however, was their greatest service. Their 
labors gave to us the American common 
school, a tangible reality, and, what is more 
important, an ideal of education consistent 
with the recently accepted philosophy. 

The Declaration of Independence could 
not have been written save for what had 
The adoption of the Consti- 
tution would have been a futile gesture had 
it not been followed by the establishment 
of institutions for its continued support 
and strength. Both documents provide a 
background for and suggest, though dimly, 
of the American common 
This was suggested dimly because 
there was not even yet clear the relationship 
of the new demoeratie philosophy in its 
increasing influence upon all phases of life. 
Most of the changes in education in our 
country over the past century have been the 
results of the expanding conceptions of 
duty, responsibility and challenge, as im- 
plied in the philosophy of democracy. 

You may perhaps have thought of the 
common school as the elementary school 
which provides the foundation of education. 
Thus it may be conceived. You may think 
of it as a school that enrolls all the children 
of certain years, a universal school for those 
of compulsory age. That conception has 


gone before. 


the program 


school. 
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prevailed. You may regard it as that part 
of the school system that all the people, with 
few dissenting, accept as a first lien on their 
interest and their material resources. This 
acceptance has been generously increasing. 
You may regard it as inclusive of all edu- 
cation below the university. Thus it was 
described many years ago by Commissioner 
Draper, of this state. 

Or we may like to think most of the 
American common school in relation to its 
power to destroy the barriers of misunder- 
standing among the different groups that 
comprise our population. Here in the com- 
mon school all the children of all the people 
may meet on common ground. Here race 
and creed recede into the background. 
Here common needs are met, common hopes 
are shared, and common faith is engendered. 

Yet even this leavening or ‘‘melting pot”’ 
attribute of the common school, important 
as it is, is not more than one of the extremely 
desirable by-products of it. It is not the 
unique contribution of the common school. 

Let it be emphasized that the unique 
contribution of any school is the contribu- 
tion it makes to the perfecting of the prac- 
tices of the social philosophy which the 
people have accepted as theirs. The unique 
contribution of the American common 
school is the contribution it makes to the 
successful operation of the American way. 
This school, this common school, is more 
than the buildings that house it, more than 
the curriculum it teaches, more than the 
teachers that staff it, more than the laws 
that regulate it, more even than the youth 
who attend it. It is the embodiment of the 
principle of open and universal oppor- 
tunity. It recognizes the right of every 
child to a fair start, and to every individ- 
ual, whether youth or adult, the chance for 
individual growth and achievement. The 
recognition of these things is not given on 
the basis of any fixed social or economic 
condition. It is given on the basis of prob- 
able change. 
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It not alone gives to the common man a 
hope of his place in the sun, but it assures 
to the nation its continued existence as a 
democratic state. Herein again lies a 
reason why the American common school 
can not stand still. The ideal of it remains 
unchanged. The needs of the people de- 
mand that the dimensions, the practices and 
the applications of education be continually 
changing and expanding. So the common 
school of yesterday was not the common 
school of to-day. Nor is the one of to-day 
to be that of the future. 

The notion that the development of the 
American common school is_ necessarily 
expressed solely or even chiefly by its up- 
ward extension is not sound. This school 
enlarges its service by its increased breadth 
as well as by its added height. Moreover, 
it is not easy to accept the American com- 
mon school as something built in layers, or, 
in our pedagogical jargon, on different 
““levels.’’ It may be doubted whether the 
republic should desire either a terraced 
democracy or a terraced education. Those 
who administer education in the United 
States will serve their cause well if they 
erect not too many barriers of organization. 

There is the conception of education as 
a ladder by which one climbs, rung by rung. 
A better figure is that used by Horace Mann 
when he described education as that broad 
straight way by which a child travels from 
the helplessness of an infant to the place 
where he ean meet and discharge the obliga- 
tions of an adult. 

The American common school as the ac- 
companiment and supporter of the demo- 
cratic way of life is the assurance to the 
individual of his own fulfilment and to 
society of its safety and progress. It is 
needless to say that the American common 
school, like other expressions of our ideals, 
falls far short in practice of what it ought 
to be. How sadly we have failed to give 
full expression to the faith that is in us is 
evident in the record and in the facts. In 
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large areas of our country a few dollars a 
year represent the investment in the educa. 
tion of a child. In many sections no high- 
school opportunities are available to youth, 
In these sections the elementary school, a 
poor one at that, is the common school. In 
almost every state, for country children the 
common school is far less good than the same 
school for urban children. A nation that 
went through ordeals of bitter discussion 
and strife in order to free a race from 
physical bondage has still to give to that 
race a just measure of the service of the 
American common school as here conceived, 
A million or more handicapped children 
must travel the road of which Horace Mann 
spoke without the ministrations that would 
help them more happily and more usefully 
to follow it. In many eases professional 
leadership sees but dimly the needs both of 
the child and of society, thus helping to 
keep the common school an incidental where 
it should be an essential part of the demo- 
cratic way. 

In its social outcome, too, there are rea- 
sons for misgivings about the common 
school. After many years of acceptance of 
the theory that schools promote and insure 
good citizenship, that end appears far off. 
He would be deaf who did not hear the 
false and specious pleading of the dema- 
gogue and the ready response of large num- 
bers of the people to that pleading. He 
would be blind who did not see the misdeeds 
of incompetent and corrupt public servants 
or did not note the sad spectacles of various 
forms of social misbehavior. Yet pessimism 
is not justified. There is great responsi- 
bility upon our generation to face facts. 
There is likewise reason to be found in the 
facts both for a renewal of faith and a con- 
tinuance of attack. 

American education has experienced 4 
half century of expansion such as this or 10 
other country has enjoyed in a similar 
period. Moving, about 1880, from that era 
of the laying of foundations, education 
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entered upon that notable period of the last 
five decades. At the beginning of it, for 
example, few if any states had child labor 
or compulsory education laws worthy of the 
name. Not more than 15 per cent. of the 
teachers had been professionally prepared 
for their work even by the extremely limited 
facilities that were then available. Oppor- 
tunities for the higher education of women 
were almost absent. Nowhere outside of a 
reform school was there any chance for a 
boy to learn a trade in school. No handi- 
capped child, except those totally deaf or 
blind, had the attention his condition de- 
manded. Ina national population of about 
half the present one far less than a half 
million youth were in high schools, as com- 
pared with the six and a half million now 
therein enrolled. 

It is not necessary to name by contrast 
all the comparable situations of the present. 
These and many other things give evidence 
of the faith of the American people in edu- 
cation. With them and through them there 
is provided a measure of the constantly 
deepening and widening significance of the 
American common school. It is for us now, 
in what may be a new era of education, to 
give better direction to that common school 
in the demoeratie service assigned to it. 
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The extent of the challenge to give that 
better direction may be indicated by the 
extent of our faith in the doctrine of the 
improvability of mankind. Education has 
amply proven its power to improve the 
environment in which men live. Through 
its research, its discoveries, its inventions 
and its applications of science it has given 
us better houses, better roads, better means 
of communication and transportation. It 
has otherwise in numberless ways produced 
the means of enjoyment and service. It has 
even lengthened the span of years in which 
man may expect to live in his improved 
environment. 

There remain some questions. Has edu- 
eation equally improved man’s ability to 
make the best possible use of the tools 
provided him? Has education made him 
better able to live happily, usefully and 
constructively in this environment of con- 
stantly increasing richness? 

The problems suggested by these ques- 
tions the -American common school must 
help to solve. The unique contribution, 
then, of that school lies in what it has done 
in part and must do far more completely, 
namely, help the American people to walk 
more confidently and more surely in the 
American way of life. 


WHO IS THE SUPERIOR STUDENT? 


By Dean HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


THE two decades following the turn of 
the century were marked by a vast ex- 
pansion of the educational system of the 
country, with the result that superior stu- 
dents represented a smaller proportion of 
the total enrolment in the public institu- 
tions of secondary and higher education. 
Prior to this period of expansion, there 
natural selective process which 
tended to bring the opportunities of edu- 
cation to those most fitted for it, since it 


Was a 


was for these that families would make 
sacrifices, while many who would have 
benefited by further education but gave no 
special evidence in their childhood of scho- 
lastic aptitude were allowed to drift into 
early employment. To-day high-school 
education is available for all, and higher 
education is provided for a considerable 
proportion of those of college and univer- 
sity age, so that there are relatively fewer 
students of marked scholastic aptitude in 
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the schools and colleges. Within recent 
years it has been more and more widely 
recognized that, submerged in the large 
enrolment in our schools and higher insti- 
tutions, the superior student has been ne- 
glected. It has been noted that the atten- 
tion devoted to the weak student has held 
back the able student, with a consequent 
costly waste of talent. ¥ 

The recent recognition of the needs and 
rights of the abler student has found ex- 
pression on both the school level and the 
college level, and many experiments are 
under way designed to release him from 
deadening routine and from restrictions 
upon his freedom which are more or less 
necessary in the interest of efficiency in 
handling large numbers. Differentiation 
in content of the studies, individualization 
of the methods of instruction, and the pro- 
vision of expert guidance are among the 
means which have been employed to do 
greater justice to the promise of the best 
minds. These experiments have been con- 
ducted in the field of public education, and 
they have been proceeding also in various 
independent institutions upon which there 
is less pressure or demand for conformity 
to type. 

Before it can be determined what to do 
in school or college for the superior student 
we should know in what respect he is su- 
perior and what our criteria of superiority 
are. It is possible, of course, to list many 
traits or attributes which we recognize as 
those displayed by the superior student, 
but it seems desirable to go behind these 
and determine what fundamental charac- 
mark the student of superior 
For example, it is customary to 


teristics 
promise. 
place emphasis upon the quality of ‘‘initia- 
tive,’’ but this is an expression of the 
fundamental energy or vitality of the indi- 
vidual. The man of low vitality is likely 
to be one who chooses the line of least resis- 
tance, conforming to a routine others have 
established or to a pattern of habit he has 
himself developed. 
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Many educators, perhaps an increasing 
number, are inclined to trust various de. 
vices for the objective measurement of the 
capacities which insure academic success. 
A philosophy of testing and a comprehen. 
sive battery of tests seem to these people to 
be all that we need. And it must be ad. 
mitted that there is a certain convenience 
in being able, for example, to say that the 
superior student is one whose IQ can be 
expressed by a number not lower than a 
certain arbitrary minimum. But we shall 
never escape the need for subjective judg. 
ment, and it is not desirable that we 
should, for a man’s success in life is very 
largely determined by the subjective judg. 
ments passed upon him. He would be 
fortunate if he could always be appraised 
in terms of specific achievement. An in- 
surance agent, for example, can be ap- 
praised in terms of the amount of new 
insurance he writes in a particular period 
of time. But whether he is or is not 
selected for greater responsibility may de- 
pend less upon the exact measurement of 
the results of his efforts and more upon the 
impression which his work makes and the 
promise which seems to be conveyed in the 
way he does his work. The appraisal which 
an educational institution can make of one 
of its students or graduates, in terms of his 
fundamental energies and attitudes, is 
often of more importance to prospective 
employers, and even to graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, than the transcript of his 
record which indicates all the specific 
grades he has achieved in his successive 
courses of study. And this appraisal is 
one which, if it can be made at all, can only 
be made on the basis of the direct personal 
knowledge and subjective judgment of 
those who have taught the student er who 
have worked and played with him.' 

It may therefore not be too wide of the 
mark, even if it be heretical these days, t0 
express in general and subjective terms 
wherein superiority lies. It would see 


that the superior student is one who is dis- 
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tinguished by capacity, energy and achieve- 
ment in one or all, or possibly in a com- 
bination, of three different but related 
aspects of his mentality. He has unusually 
well-developed aptitudes and skills. He is 
capable of continuous and systematic effort. 
He is flexible and eapable of originality. 
Let us examine each of these three criteria 
of superiority and consider what adjust- 
ments on the college level may be made in 
the interest of those who, by this measure- 
ment, may be judged superior in ability. 

It seems to be true that, at an early age, 
certain aptitudes and specialized abilities 
become clear in a limited number of per- 
sons.| There are those, for example, who 
have marked ability in the use of verbal 
symbols. They read more quickly than 
others and they read with more accurate 
comprehension. What they read means 
nore to them and suggests more to them. 
And when they express themselves in writ- 
ing or in speech they ean make themselves 
better understood than others; they can 
present their ideas more cogently and with 
a more accurate representation of their 
They find it less difficult than 
others to master a foreign language, living 
More quickly than others they 
penetrate behind the rudimentary lan- 
guage forms and appreciate the different 
ways of thinking which characterize people 
in another country who use another lan- 


meaning, 


or dead. 


guage. Or they may have unusual ability 
in the comprehension and use of the sym- 
bolism of mathematics, and the type of 
reasoning upon which mathematical studies 


are based may make a strong appeal to 
The difficulties in the mathe- 
matical studies which seem almost insur- 


their minds. 


‘It is generally agreed among psychologists that 
‘nderlying these there is a recognizable and mea- 
rable “general intelligence’? which is markedly 
sreater in some individuals than in others. But 
: purposes it is important to emphasize the 
more specific abilities which, more or less com- 
vietely correlated with other abilities, provide the 

‘ tor differentiation in educational procedures. 
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mountable to others provide them with con- 
genial opportunities for the development 
of their powers. Or yet again they may 
excel in manipulative skill and feel most 
at home when they are utilizing a superior 
muscular coordination. 

These and other specific skills appear in 
different people at different ages and, of 
course, there are- ways in which they can 
be objectively measured. It is important 
that they should be recognized when they 
do appear and that the individual should 
be guided by persons who have a knowl- 
edge of his specialized aptitudes. When 
his capacities are recognized there should 
be an adequate differentiation in the re- 
quirements and the programs of study pro- 
vided for him so that the conditions under 
which he has to work may contribute to 
their development. All too often special- 
ized abilities have been frustrated, with a 
consequent loss of power and sometimes at 
the expense of grave psychological malad- 
justment. This does not mean that the 
specialized skills, when they are recog- 
nized, should be fostered to the exclusion 
of all other capacities and powers of the 
individual. In the interest of his complete 
and balanced development he should be 
encouraged to develop complementary abil- 
ities. This will often mean that the stu- 
dent is called upon to devote some of his 
effort and attention to subject-matter and 
fields of study which have little interest for 
him or which may even be, for the time 
being, positively distasteful, but this will 
not involve any damage to his mind or 
danger to his personality so long as the 
congenial opportunities are open to him 
with success in those fields bringing rein- 
forcement to his primary interests. 

The superior student, it has already been 
said, is one capable of persistence and 
systematic effort. The danger inherent in 
all avowedly progressive programs of edu- 
cation is that what has already been said 
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about recognizing the individual aptitude 
may be taken to mean that the individual 
can grow best under conditions in which 
he is always doing what for the moment 
appears to him important and interesting. 
Many of the students who have proceeded 
beyond the school level after being exposed 
for some years to the progressive method 
are to-day recognizing that for their full 
development it would have been much 
better had they been called upon, during 
the school years, to pursue continuous 
effort more often, even in the less congenial 
tasks. Let us analyze a little more closely 
what persistent effort involves. 

The superior student has, first, a greater 
time-span. This means that he can spread 
his effort over a longer period, depending 
less than others upon frequent examina- 
tion of his results. He can handle assign- 
ments which involve working through a 
period many days or even many weeks 
longer than less able students would be 
able to maintain their interest. Secondly, 
his range of learning is greater. He can 
maintain an attention which has a wider 
spread and yet keep all details significantly 
related to a central purpose. This, of 
course, is the basis of the recent emphasis 
among progressive educators upon ‘‘se- 
quential’’ or ‘‘integrated’’ courses of 
study, in which the departmentalization of 
knowledge is overcome by displaying the 
relatedness of studies which have tradition- 
ally been pursued as if they really were 
separate from one another. One thing 
seems to be clear. It is only superior 
minds which are capable of deriving large 
profit from this method of study. The 
more limited mind requires a clearer defi- 
nition of the field of material, just as it 
requires the more definite day-by-day or 
week-by-week assignments in the formal 
elass. Thirdly, there is a continwity in the 
efforts of the superior mind, a relatedness 
in the successive acts of attention in which 
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his effort is expended. It is not simply 
that what is studied to-day is more clearly 
recalled next week or next year; it js 
rather that the earlier material has been 
truly appropriated by the mind and jg 
called upon for the interpretation and 
understanding of new materials as they 
appear. 

If we are right in thus analyzing the na. 
ture of superior effort, it becomes clear 
what ought to be done to meet the capacity 
of the student who is superior in this re. 
spect. First of all, he should have to face 
tasks which are adequate and really com. 
mensurate with his powers. He should not 
be permitted to concern himself with what 
is trivial in character, nor should he be 
allowed to confine himself to tasks in which 
he can immediately make clear his superior 
ability. In other words, what he is called 
upon to do should be of a challenging 
character. He should have to deal with 
what he recognizes as really substantial 
material. The greater time-span which is 
characteristic of his mind should justify, 
as he grows older, less and less frequent 
check upon his work. One of the most 
striking illustrations of what may be done 
in this direction is seen in an institution in 
which superior students are permitted to 
undertake, at the beginning of their third 
year in college, a series of studies upon 
which they work for a period of two years 
before being formally appraised by exam- 
iners. This system, while it turns out 
scholars with a mastery in the field of their 
concentration, does even more than this for 
those who profit by the opportunity. It 
gives them a maturity and a confidence 
which are apparent in everything which 
they later undertake. They have taken for 
their objective a goal which is out of sight, 
and for two years they have directed their 
effort toward that goal without reference 
to a daily or weekly registration of success 
or failure. This gives continuity and re- 
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latedness to all that they do. At the close 
of the two-year period it becomes clear how 
important are both the range and the time- 
span within which a mind can successfully 
work. 

The superior student is flexible and 
original. This means that he is capable of 
imagination, impatient of mere routine and 
free to respond to suggestions which arise 
in his own mind, Occasionally this capac- 
ity is combined with those already dis- 
cussed, and where this is true a very 
unusual power results. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the original mind has been so much 
encouraged in the direction of self-expres- 
sion that the capacity for effort has been 
seriously neglected to his own disadvan- 
tage. But there need be no fundamental 
opposition between this characteristic of 
flexibility and those already discussed. It 
is, indeed, most desirable that those who 
devote themselves to sustained effort over a 
period of time and with a wide range of 
attention should be also flexible and imagi- 
native in character. The limited mind, by 
contrast, is one which feels baffled when 
called upon to choose between alternatives, 
however clearly they may be presented, and 
it is particularly ineapable of visualizing 
possible differences of direction before they 
are suggested by others. 

Obviously, it can not be determined in 
advance what should be done in the way of 
adjusting a school or college program to 
the highly imaginative and original indi- 
vidual. He is inconvenient and uncom- 
fortable to deal with. He may prove to be 
dynamite in disguise. But the institution 
which is so settled in its routine and so 
complacent in its self-satisfaction that it 
can not encourage originality in its ablest 
students should not have the privilege of 
Serving such minds. 

It may not be out of place to add that 
one service to superior minds, during the 
period of their formal education and espe- 
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cially during adolescence, is to ensure their 
contact with persons of satisfactory but 
not exceptional achievement among their 
contemporaries. It would be unfortunate 
if the ablest minds were all trained apart, 
for their value to the world will depend in 
some measure at least, and in some cases 
very largely, upon their understanding of 
people very different from themselves. 
Unless they turn to highly technical re- 
search and pure science, leaving to others 
all practical applications of their findings, 
they will be called upon to communicate 
their thought to others, persuade others or 
oppose them, cooperate with others in 
enterprises which depend for their success 
upon a realistic understanding of the moti- 
vations of the average man. Particularly 
in self-communication is the man of su- 
perior mental power at a loss if he has not 
been associated in the formative years with 
less able persons. He does not know their 
vocabulary ; he forgets that while his mind 
works easily with verbal symbols because 
these have clearly defined meanings for 
him, others need more concreteness in their 
thought; and as he becomes impatient with 
slower minds the gulf which separates them 
from him seems to them wider and wider. 
To say, therefore, that there should be 
adjustments and discriminations for the 
ablest students does not mean that they 
should be sheltered from those stabilizing 
requirements of ordinary community life 
which give them perspective, stability and 
good judgment. The balance is one most 
difficult to strike. The attempt should 
surely be made to create conditions favor- 
able to intellectual freedom and the growth 
of unusual capacities, without a loss of 
those highly important contributions to 
personal and social and vocational develop- 
ment which are assured only through the 
give and take of daily association with 
many types of mind. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIND 

THE annual report of the British National In- 
stitute for the Blind has been issued. The in- 
stitute was founded in 1868 under a council 
composed of four blind men. The London Times 
states that more than 800,000 copies of embossed 
volumes and periodicals were issued during the 
year, the 25 periodicals including magazines, 
technical journals and four weekly newspapers. 
Upwards of 11,000,000 words, it is stated, had 
not only been transcribed into Braille. by the 
blind, but checked by blind proofreaders. 

Fiction of all kinds was always in demand. 
Among other Braille publications of the year 
were an almanac, giving the sun’s risings and 
settings, the moon’s phases, post-office regula- 
tions, ete., tear-off and scripture text calendars, 
diaries and books of patterns for knitting, rug- 
making and woodwork. The best-seller of the 
year was the Braille edition of the coronation 
program, of which 2,575 copies were sold. Pub- 
lication of a series of up-to-date authoritative 
works on wireless, electricity and magnetism, 
physics, chemistry, aircraft, physical geography, 
archeology, ethnography, anthropology, ento- 
mology and psychology had been authorized. 

The output of Braille musie during the year 
amounted to 1,490 bound volumes and 10,113 
pieces of sheet music. The catalogue now in- 
cluded about 6,000 musical works, of which 285 
had been added during the past year. The pro- 
duction and circulation of talking books, actively 
begun three years ago, had progressed consider- 
ably during the last 12 months. The library now 
consisted of 183 titles, and 200 sets of gramo- 
phone records were circulated weekly. Among 
new apparatus for the blind which was pro- 
duced during the year was a device for teaching 
Braille to children. 


THE BUDGET OF THE BALTIMORE 
SCHOOLS 

Ir is reported in the Baltimore Sun that the 
educational bill of Baltimore for 1939 will exceed 
$10,000,000, according to a summary of the pro- 
posed school budget, which has been filed with 
Herbert Fallin, budget director. 

This is reported to be the first time in several 
years that such heavy expenditures have been 


made for school purposes, the total expendi. 
ture amounting to $10,339,816, an increase of 
$568,712 over the preceding year. A compari- 
son of the two years follows: 


1939 1938 Increase 

Maneries .....6c0. $ 9,158,016 $ 8,830,054 $324,999 
Expenses ....... ,150, 23,550 227,959 
New improvements 31,000 5 13.500 
Totals eevee 10,339,816 9,771,104 568,712 


Forrest Bramble, president of the schoo 
board, in a letter to Mayor Jackson and the 
Board of Estimates, stated that the increase js 
due in part to the following reasons: 


1. The one-step earned increment in salary for 
the teaching force, amounting to $260,320. 

2. Forty-eight additional teaching positions in 
the day schools, made necessary by the growth and 
development of the system, to cost $53,635. 

3. Operation of additional school buildings and 
for other items in connection with positions in the 
business division, $23,350 additional. 

4, For expenses and equipment: 


Repairs to school buildings....... $100,000 
TORE ROGNS cos bac saber sceeennnss 10,000 
Stationery and classroom supplies. . 10,000 
TAgDE QNG POWEE 06.00 cccesnsensee 5,000 
PE fees vbscetescncsn seuetaes 14,000 


Mr. Bramble called attention to the urgent 
need for more money for repairs to schoo! build. 
ings, pointing out that experts claim that not 
less than one per cent. of the value of the plant 
should be spent each year for maintenance. If 
this rule were followed $500,000 would be re- 
quired, but only $250,000 is asked. 

The board also asked for $17,000 for the de- 
velopment of athletics in the secondary schools, 
which is the same amount appropriated for the 
last four years. An appropriation of $3,000 was 
requested for sanitary sewer connection for 
School No. 156 and $4,500 for additional shower 
facilities for the Polytechnic Institute. 

Mr. Bramble called attention to the fact that 
retrenchment had been put into effect in every 
way possible because the school board realized 
that the economie condition of the people of 
Baltimore and the financial condition of the 
municipality required this procedure. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY LECTURES 
OVER THE RADIO 
Ir is reported in The Harvard Alumni Bul- 
letin that “Anglo-American Diplomatic Relt- 
tionships” will be the general subject of three 
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public lectures which Dr. James Phinney Bax- 
ter, 3d, president of Williams College, formerly 
professor of history and master of Adams House 
at Harvard, will give in the New Lecture Hall at 
8 p, m. on November 1, 2 and 3. The separate 
topies of the individual addresses are: “The 
Aftermath of the Civil War,” “Burying the 
Hatchet” and “Recent Times.” The lectures will 
be broadeast over the short-wave radio station 
WIXAL. Some time next spring Dr. Edwin F. 
Gay, Henry Lee professor of economic history, 
emeritus, will give a series of lectures on some 
aspects of American economic history. 

These groups of lectures are included in the 
program arranged by the Committee on the 
Extra-Curricular Study of American History, 
of which Professor Howard Mumford Jones is 
chairman. Its aim is to promote the study of 
American history not only among Harvard stu- 
dents, but also by the publie, and, to further that 
plan, the committee has prepared a reading list 
in American history which is available without 
charge. In addition, the Tuesday evening broad- 
casts will be resumed. The Graduate School of 
Education will sponsor a series of lectures in 
December, Harvard College in January and the 
Law School, the School of Public Health, the 
Graduate School of Engineering and the Divi- 
sion of Musie in the spring. The Harvard Col- 
lege programs in January will deal with “Re- 
cent Developments in the American College,” 
and, it is hoped, with “The Non-Academic Side 
of College Life,” “Relation between School and 
College” and “The Housing of College Stu- 
dents.” 

These Tuesday evening lectures are broadcast 
at 8 o'clock through the non-commercial short- 
wave Station WIXAL, of the World-Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation, Boston. This station 
is financed by private donations and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and is devoted entirely to edu- 
cational and cultural programs. The Harvard 
series are broadeast on a frequency of 6.04 mega- 
cycles and wave-length 49.6 meters and are 
audible around the world. 

To facilitate the broadeasts, permanent radio 
equipment has been installed in Sanders Theater, 
the New Leeture Hall, the Memorial Chureh, 
Emerson Hall, the Cruft Laboratory and the 
Musie Building. 

The Harvard committee in charge of the 
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broadcasts consists of Dean George H. Chase, of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Seiences; Asso- 
ciate Professor Harry R. Mimno, of the Gradu- 
ate School of Engineering; Dr. Loring B. An- 
drews, of W1XAL, formerly with the Harvard 
Observatory, and Dr. David M. Little, secretary 
to the university and master of Adams House. 


CHANGES AT YALE UNIVERSITY 

THE curriculum of Yale University for the 
eurrent year is planned to enlarge the educa- 
tional opportunities of undergraduates. A com- 
prehensive program has been set up to provide 
individual guidance for upperclassmen in prep- 
aration for their general examination and es- 
pecially to furnish assistance for freshmen in 
their personal and scholastic problems. These 
developments are part of the program of the 
extension of the system of educational super- 
vision and the improvement of teaching in the 
undergraduate schools which President Charles 
Seymour announced in his inaugural address last 
October as the first major undertaking of his 
administration. Sixteen new positions over and 
above normal needs have been created in the 
faculties of Yale College, the Sheffield Scientific 
School, the Yale School of Engineering and the 
Freshman Year. Twenty-four resident coun- 
selors have been appointed to serve as advisers 
to groups of fifteen first-year men. They will 
supplement the duties of the faculty counselors, 
advising the freshmen as to studies, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, opportunities for self-help and 
the many personal problems which arise during 
the first year of college. 

Together with the plan for the development of 
educational supervision and the improvement of 
teaching in the undergraduate schools are sev- 
eral important administrative and faculty 
changes. Dr. Norman S. Buck, professor of 
political economy and a fellow of Branford Col- 
lege, becomes dean of freshmen. Dr. Buck has 
served for six years as a class officer in Yale 
College. Dr. William Clyde DeVane, head of 
the department of English at Cornell University 
and a graduate of the class of 1920, has been 
appointed dean of Yale College. He has been 
given leave of absence for the first term of the 
academic year. He succeeds Dean George H. 
Nettleton, who has held the position during the 
past year. 
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Bernhard Knollenberg, New York City lawyer 
and writer, is the new librarian. He succeeds 
Professor Andrew Keogh, who retired last June 
after serving as a member of the library staff 
for almost forty years. Professor Knollenberg 
will direct the Sterling Memorial Library. Dr. 
Alvin S. Johnson, director of the New School 
for Social Research, New York City, becomes a 
resident member of the faculty. He has been 
appointed professor of economics and director 
of the Division of General Studies in the Yale 
Graduate School. He also will conduct courses 
in economies for the students of the undergrad- 
uate schools. Others who will join the faculty 
at the opening of the new year are: James 
Marshall Osborn, of New York City, authority 
on English periodicals of the eighteenth century, 
who has been appointed research associate in 
English; Dr. Peter H. Buck, director of the 
Bishop Museum of Honolulu, professor of an- 
thropology, and Kirby Page, editor of The 
W orld To-morrow, who has been appointed visit- 
ing lecturer in the Divinity School. 

With the opening of the college year, Dean 
Charles H. Warren, of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, sueceeds Dean Stanhope Bayne-Jones 
as master of Trumbull College. Dr. Bayne- 
Jones has been master of Trumbull since the col- 
lege was first opened in 1933. His work as pro- 
fessor of bacteriology, dean of the Yale School 
of Medicine and director of the Board of Sei- 
entific Advisers of the Jane Coffin Childs Me- 
morial Fund for Medical Research made it nec- 
essary for him to resign as master of Trumbull. 

The important changes in the undergraduate 
curriculum have been made possible by the es- 
tablishment by the university of a special fund 
for this purpose. The funds made available by 
the university have been augmented by a gift 
from Edward S. Harkness. 

In addition to the studies which will permit 
juniors and seniors to take their major work in 
the field of history, arts and letters, courses in 
English, classical civilization, history, the social 
sciences, the fine arts and the languages will be 
taught in smaller groups. Special attention is 
being paid to advanced freshman courses, to 
courses which combine two years of elementary 
work in modern languages and to discussion 
groups and study projects for honors and de- 
partmental students. 
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THE NATIONAL STEWARDSHIP 
CONVENTION 

FinanciAu and other problems affecting edn. 
cational institutions over the country and mean; 
of meeting these problems will be discussed dur. 
ing the National Stewardship Convention to be 
held at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, on November 
1, 2 and 3. The convention is sponsored by the 
National Committee for Religion and Welfare 
Recovery in association with other educational, 
church, charity and welfare organizations, the 
objective being to mobilize the spiritual and 
financial resources of the public in bringing 
about more nearly adequate support for all such 
agencies. 

The Educational Division of the committee, 
recently formed, now includes more than a hun- 
dred college and university presidents, with 
others, who are to aid in preparing a preliminary 
survey of the needs and problems of educational 
institutions. A college section of the convention 
is being formed by a committee, the members of 
which include Dr. Walter Dill Scott, president 
of Northwestern University; Dr. John L. Seaton, 
president of Albion College, and Dr. Gould 
Wickey, secretary of the National Conference 
of Church-Related Colleges. 

At the Wednesday morning session of the con- 
vention, on November 2, Dr. Harry M. Gage, of 
Coe College, will present “A Survey of Privately- 
Controlled Colleges and Universities with Re- 
spect to Their Condition and Needs.” At the 
session on Wednesday afternoon, a Sectional 
Conference for Educational Institutions is on 
the program, including round-table discussions, 
with Dr. Seaton presiding. There are to be ad- 
dresses on various aspects of financing and 
public relations, followed by questions from the 
audience and answers from members of the panel 
or from the audience. 

“Privately Controlled Educational Institutions 
in a Democracy” is the subject of an address 
to be made at the November 3 morning sessi0l 
by Dr. Wickey. At the meeting of the Secor- 
dary School Section, of which Dr. Harry |. 
Upperman, of Baxter Seminary, Tennessee, 18 
executive chairman, there will be a discussion 
of financial problems and the place of private 
and secondary schools in a democracy. Secol- 
dary schools which are under denominational 
control and those of the non-profit type * 
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being invited to send representatives to the 
conferences. Among members of this commit- 
tee are: F. M. Froelicher, head master of 
Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs; 
C. L. Reagan, principal of Moorestown Friends 
School, Moorestown, N. J., and E. M. Hartman, 
principal of Franklin and Marshall Academy, 
Lancaster, Pa. A report from the Educational 
Section is to be made at the final meeting on 
Thursday. 

Some college presidents, in accepting invita- 
tions to the convention, have indicated their pur- 
pose of bringing with them, if practicable, the 
chairman of their board of trustees, members 
of the finance committee and others interested 
in the financial support of the respective insti- 
tutions. Arrangements can be made whereby 
luncheon or dinner meetings can be scheduled 
with the alumni of colleges whose officers may 
desire to confer regarding financial campaigns 
or other activities during or following the con- 
vention proper. 

The National Committee for Religion and Wel- 
fare Recovery is composed of approximately 
seven hundred leaders of the three major re- 
ligious faiths, ineluding bishops, pastors, priests 
and rabbis, college presidents and other edu- 
eators, officers of church and benevolent boards 
and many laymen. National headquarters of the 
organization are at 60 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, with Charles V. Vickrey, executive 
chairman, in eharge. Convention officers are at 
1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, under the di- 
rection of Frank H. West, executive secretary. 


THE RICHMOND MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 

SCIENCE 

Tue American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will meet in Richmond for its 
first Virginia convention from December 26 
to 31. 

On Monday night at the John Marshall Hotel, 
editors of all Virginia newspapers, members 
of the National Association of Science Writers, 
officials of the state and of the American Asso- 
ciation and others will be entertained at dinner 
by members of the planning committee of the 
local Virginia Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society, of whieh Lloyd C. Bird is chairman. 
Sir Richard Gregory, of London, editor of 
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Nature, will be the principal speaker. Austin 
H. Clark, curator of the division of echinoderms 
at the Smithsonian Institution, formerly director 
of the press service for the association, will be 
honored at this meeting for his long service and 
untiring cooperation with the press of the world 
in helping to make available scientific news for 
the public. Howard W. Blakeslee, science edi- 
tor for the Associated Press, will present Mr. 
Clark. 

Dr. George D. Birkhoff, professor of mathe- 
matics of Harvard University and retiring pres- 
ident of the association, will be the principal 
speaker at a general session on Tuesday night. 
His subject will be “Intuition, Reason and Faith 
in Seience.” Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, professor 
of economies at Columbia University, president 
of the association, will preside. The address 
will be followed by a reception tendered by the 
local committee to the association and guests at 
the Thomas Jefferson Hotel. 

The joint session of the Society of the Sigma 
Xi and the association will be held on Wednes- 
day night, with Dr. W. F. Durand, professor 
emeritus of engineering of Stanford University, 
as the principal speaker. Dr. Durand is a past 
president of Sigma Xi, the honorary scientific 
fraternity, and a member of the National Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. His subject for the sev- 
enteenth annual Sigma Xi lecture will be “Mod- 
ern Trends in Air Transport.” 

On Thursday evening there will be a joint 
general session of the United Chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa and the American Association. The 
lecturer will be Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
New York State Commissioner of Education, 
and his subject will be “Is Education a Science?” 

The mental health symposium, one of the fea- 
tures of the meeting, will end on Friday night 
with a general session. Dr. C. Macfie Campbell, 
professor of psychiatry of the Harvard Medical 
School, will be the speaker of the evening. 

As a contribution to the general public, mem- 
bers of the local planning committee are arrang- 
ing a public meeting for either Saturday after- 
noon or evening, with Dr. William M. Mann, di- 
rector of the National Zoological Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as the speaker. Dr. Mann will 
show and explain his motion pictures taken in 
Sumatra during the expedition for specimens 
for the park. 
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VISITING PROFESSORS AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


VISITING professors at Columbia University 
have been appointed as follows: 


John Bertram Andrews, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation, visiting 
lecturer in social legislation. 

Solon Justus Buck, director of publications, Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, visiting professor of 
archives administration. 

Emil Ermatinger, professor of German literature 
at the University of Zurich, visiting professor of 
German literature. 

Harold Joseph Laski, professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of London, visiting professor 
of education. 

Arthur Lismer, educational director of the Art 
Gallery of Toronto, visiting professor of fine arts 
in Teachers College. 

T. H. Marshall, reader in sociology at the London 
School of Economies and Political Science, visiting 
lecturer in social science. 

Sir William David Ross, provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford University, visiting professor of philosophy. 

Friedrich Spiegelberg, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and Pali, Technical University 
of Dresden, visiting lecturer in philosophy. 

William Lonsdale Tayler, assistant professor of 
economics and social studies at Queens College, 
visiting lecturer in social legislation. 

George E. Uhlenbeck, professor of theoretical 
physics at the University of Utrecht, visiting pro- 
fessor of physics. 

Boris Unbegaun, professor of Slavonic languages 
at the University of Brussels and professor of Sla- 
vonic languages and literatures at the University 
of Strasbourg, visiting professor of Slavonic phi- 
lology. 

Max Vasmer, professor of Slavic philology and 
director of the Institute for Slavic Languages, Uni- 
versity of Berlin, visiting professor of Slavonic 
philology. 


DEGREES CONFERRED BY THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 


THE honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred on October 14 by the regents of the 
University of the State of New York upon Dr. 
James Rowland Angell, formerly president of 
Yale University, and upon Dr. Henry Lewis 
Stimson, formerly Seeretary of State for the 
United States. The awards were made at the 
closing session of the seventy-fourth convocation 
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of the university. The convocation celebrate 
the three hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the first common school in New York State. 

President Angell was presented for the degre 
by Regent Owen D. Young. Secretary Stimson 
was presented by Regent John Lord O’Brian. 

In presenting President Angell for the degree, 
Mr. Young said: 


Mr. President: 

On behalf of the Board of Regents, I take 
pleasure and satisfaction in presenting for the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, Dr. James 
Rowland Angell, President of Yale University for 
sixteen years. ; 

Dr. Angell is known to the world as a great 
scholar and teacher; an eminent leader in educa- 
tion. Generation after generation the stock from 
which he springs has produced educators of rare 
distinction. His grandfather and his father, like 
himself, were conspicuous as university presidents, 
and his son is a well-known Columbia professor. 

Before going to Yale, Dr. Angell served for a 
quarter century as head of the department of psy- 
chology and dean of the faculties, vice-president 
and acting president of the University of Chicago. 
He was president of the American Psychological 
Association, chairman of the National Research 
Council, exchange professor at the Sorbonne and 
the University of Paris and president of the Car. 
negie Corporation. He is a fellow of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences and a con 
spicuous member of the honorary societies of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi and Kappa Delta Pi. His 
works on psychology and his articles in scientific 
and popular journals are internationally known. 
He has been decorated as knight and officer of the 
French Legion of Honor and as grand officer of the 
Crown of Italy, and he has received the highest 
honorary degrees from a score of our leading um- 
versities. 

I present him for the highest honors conferred 
by our own University of the State of New York. 


In conferring the degree on behalf of the 
regents, Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, president 
of the university and commissioner of educa- 
tion, said: 


James Rowland Angell: 

Sprung from distinguished ancestors, you have 
achieved new laurels by your record as a productive 
scholar, an inspiring teacher and a far-sighted and 
dynamic leader. In the language of the Psalms, 
your ‘‘lines have fallen in pleasant places’’ and 
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yours is ‘‘a goodly heritage,’’ but in you also 
is illustrated Cervantes’s dictum—‘‘the valiant 
carve out their own fortune; every man is the son 
of his own deeds.’’ Your rich contributions to 
the science of psychology and to the literature of 
education, the stimulus you have given to scholar- 
ship through the development of talented pupils 
to carry on your work and your concrete achieve- 
ments for the material and spiritual advancement 
of two great universities have left a permanent 
impress upon American academic history. Recog- 
nized by degrees from the leading institutions in 
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this country and by decorations from foreign lands, 
you have persisted in remaining modest, human, 
democratic. 

The University of the State of New York wishes 
to add its own recognition of your educational 
achievements and by virtue of the authority dele- 
gated to me by the Board of Regents, I take great 
pleasure in conferring upon you the degree of Doce- 
tor of Laws, honoris causa. As evidence of this 
honor, I hand you the diploma of the university and 
place upon your shoulders its hood of purple and 
gold. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Guy STANTON ForpD was elected on Octo- 
ber 19 president of the University of Minnesota 
to succeed the late Lotus D. Coffman. Dr. Ford 
is dean of the Graduate School and has been a 
member of the faeulty for twenty-five years. 
Under the compulsory retirement rule he will be 
retired in three years at the age of sixty-eight. 
He was acting president of the university last 
year during the absence of Dr. Coffman. 


Dr. LEONARD CARMICHAEL will be installed as 


the seventh president of Tufts College on No- 
vember 4. The formal induction exercises, which 
will be presided over by Harold E. Sweet, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, will take place in 
the chapel, where addresses will be given by Dr. 
Samuel P. Capen, chaneellor of the University 
of Buffalo, and by Dr. Carmichael. At the 
luncheon following the ceremonies the speakers 
will include: President J. B. Conant, of Harvard 


University; President H. W. Dodds, of Prinee- 
ton University; President Mildred H. McAfee, of 
Wellesley College; President K. C. M. Sills, of 
Bowdoin College; President Alan Valentine, of 
the University of Rochester, and Vice-president 
Emeritus A. D. Mead, of Brown University. 


Dr. Witt1am H. Cow ey will be installed as 
the eleventh president of Hamilton College at 
Clinton, N. Y., on October 29. Dr. Cowley has 
been professor of psychology and research asso- 
ciate in the Bureau of Educational Research at 
the Ohio State University. He succeeds Dr. 
Frederick C. Ferry, who became president of the 
college in 1917. On this oceasion the degree of 
doctor of laws will be conferred on President 
Stanley King, of Amherst College, and on Presi- 


dent Walter A. Jessup, of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 


At the installation of Dr. K. C. Leebrick as 
the fourth president of Kent State University 
on October 21, Dr. William E. Dodd, formerly 
Ambassador to Germany, and Dr. A. H. Upham, 
president of Miami University, in addition to 
Dr. Leebrick, gave the principal addresses. 


Roy M. Pererson, head of the department of 
Romance languages and director of the summer 
session of the University of Maine, has been ap- 
pointed acting dean of graduate study at the 
university for the current academic year, to suc- 
ceed Dr. George D. Chase, who retired last June 
after serving for fifteen years. 


Dr. CHARLES E. GRAvEs, registrar of St. 
John’s College, has been appointed dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. He will succeed 
the Rev. Dr. Edward E. Doherty, who has 
oceupied the position for the last eleven years. 
Father Doherty will teach at St. Vincent’s Semi- 
nary, Germantown, Pa. 


Dr. SPENCER SHANK, associate professor of 
education and assistant dean of the Teachers 
College, University of Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed director of admissions. 


THE retirement is announced of Charles Fox, 
who has been principal of the Training College 
for Schoolmasters at Cambridge, England. The 
college is being converted into a department of 
education. Dr. G. R. Owst has been appointed 
the first professor of education and Dr. R. H. 
Thouless has been appointed lecturer. 


Dr. Orro HELLER, who retired last year as 
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dean of the Graduate School of Washington 
University, St. Louis, has been reappointed by 
the Board of Education to give two special lec- 
ture courses for St. Louis school teachers, one on 
literature and one on Goethe’s poem, “Faust.” 


Dr. KennetH B. Hart, who taught for a num- 
ber of years in the public schools of Florida and 
last year served as school psychologist of the 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School and on the staff 
of the College of Education of the Univeristy of 
Florida, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of psychology at the Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute. 


Dr. T. R. Mruuer has been appointed director 
of off-campus education at the Potsdam State 
Normal School, New York. Before joining the 
faculty he was instructor of education at Syra- 
euse University and a member of the public 
school system of Syracuse. He takes the posi- 
tion made vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
Lofton Burge, who has joined the faculty of the 
State Teachers College at Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dr. HELEN A. FIELD has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of education at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Nei H. Borpen has been promoted from an 
associate professorship to a professorship of ad- 
vertising at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 


Count Erik RITTER VON KUEHNELT LEDDIHN, 
of Georgetown University, has been appointed 
professor of advanced economies at St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City, N. J. 


CHarLes P. Howarp, formerly chairman of 
the Massachusetts Commission on Administra- 
tion and Finance, has been appointed instructor 
in government at Simmons College, Boston. 


Dr. ABRAHAM LeEFKOwITz, first assistant in 
history and civics at the High School of Com- 
merce, has been elected principal of the Samuel 
J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dr. FREDERICK Pistor, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the State Teachers College, Newark, 
N. J., has been appointed principal of the Ele- 
mentary Training School of the New Mexico 
State Teachers College. He succeeds H. T. 
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Bawden, who has resigned to become a member 
of the faculty of the Ohio Wesleyan University, 


Dr. Evmer S. Hovseck, formerly junio; 
high-school director, Passaic, N. J., has been 
made assistant superintendent of schools jp 
Passaic. 

Mary F. Mooney, supervisor of texts and jj. 
braries in the San Francisco public schools, re. 
tired on October 4. 


Dr. Wyatt W. HALg, dean and registrar of 
Birmingham-Southern College, has been ap. 
pointed a member of the committee on student 
personnel work of the American Council on 
Edueation to investigate policies and procedurs 
with respect to financial aid for needy students. 


Dr. Harotp N. YounG, head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economies and rural socicl- 
ogy at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, has 
been appointed a member of the newly estab- 
lished Virginia State Planning Board. 


Dr. Oscar Garcia Montes, professor of pulit- 
ical economy at the University of Havana, has 
been appointed secretary of the treasury in Cuba 
to fill the vacaney left by the resignation of 
Amadeo Lopez Castro. 


THE oldest living teacher of the deaf and 
dumb in the United Kingdom, Dr. H. C. Addi- 
son, now eighty-four years of age, who, since his 
retirement from active educational work in 192I, 
has been missioner to the Salisbury Diocesan 
Association of the Deaf and Dumb, was pre 
sented on October 1 with a check and gift vol- 
ume in appreciation of his work for the associa- 
tion. Dr. Addison was joint author with Dr. 
Kerr Love, of “Deaf Mutism,” which, published 
thirty years ago, is still a standard English work 
on the subject. 


THE doctorate of laws was conferred by La- 
fayette College at the annual Founders Day 
celebration on Dr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, presi- 
dent of the National Geographic Society. 


PRoFEssOR JOHN Dewey lectured on “Demoe- 
racy and Education in the World of To-day” 4 
the New York Society for Ethical Culture o 
October 21. This is the first of a series of al 
nual lectures, sponsored by the Ethical Culture 
School, the Parents and Teachers Association 
and the Society for Ethical Culture, in honor of 
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Felix Adler. Dr. Adler, who founded the so- 
ciety in 1876, was also responsible for the found- 
ing of the ethical culture schools, which this year 
are celebrating their sixtieth anniversary. The 
lecture is the first of a series of events marking 
the celebration. 


Dr. FRANK AYDELOTTE, president of Swarth- 
more College, was among the speakers at the an- 
nual session of the Baltimore yearly meeting of 
the Religious Society of Friends. Sessions 
opened on October 27 and will continue until 
Oetober 31. 


Tue Right HONORABLE MaArGARET Bonp- 
FIELD, who was minister of labor in the British 
Government. under Ramsay Macdonald, will 
speak on November 15 at the opening meeting of 
the annual Women’s Vocational Information 
Conference, which will be held from November 
15 to 18 at the Ohio State University. 


THE nineteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges will be held 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., on March 2, 3 and 4, 
following the meetings of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and associated or- 
ganizations at Cleveland. The experiment is to 
be tried of a three-day session instead of two 
days, thus giving an opportunity for a more 
varied program and for more personal contacts 
and group conferences. 


AN Institute for the Conservation of Vision, 
sponsored by the District of Columbia Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, Washington, 
will open for publie sessions in the week of No- 
vember 14 at the auditorium of the Medical So- 
ciety of the District of Columbia. Physicians 
and authorities in the field of sight-saving will 
conduct sessions beginning each day at 3 P.M. 
Subjects to be presented include operations that 
can be performed on the eye, relationship of the 
eye to general health, eye health problems of 
school children and the prevention of blindness. 


THE Educational Policies Commission, created 
jointly by the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, will sponsor a series of radio programs 
based upon recent publications of the eommis- 
sion, with special emphasis upon the latest one 
entitled “The Purposes of Education in Amer- 
iean Demoeraey.” The series of six programs 
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will begin on November 16 and continue through 
December 21 over the red network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company as a special fea- 
ture of “Our American Schools,” a program of 
the National Education Association which is 
now beginning its eighth year on the air. “Our 
American Schools,” including the special series 
sponsored by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, is broadcast every Wednesday evening, 
6:00 to 6:15 o’clock Eastern Standard Time. 


THE executive committee has authorized a 
special group subscription rate for faculty mem- 
bers in institutions which are members of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. A 
rate of $1.50 is being made for group subscrip- 
tions in member institutions under the following 
conditions: (1) At least half the staff must be 
included in smaller institutions, and at least ten 
individuals in institutions having over twenty 
faculty members; (2) all copies for the staff will 
be sent in a single wrapper, to be distributed 
locally; (3) payment must be made in a single 
check for the entire group. 


THE committees of the Congress to whom are 
referred bills affecting education or proposing 
to appropriate money for education are as fol- 
lows: In the Senate, the committee is “The Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor,” which in- 
eludes: Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, chairman; 
David I. Walsh, of Massachusetts; James E. 
Murray, of Montana; Vie Donahey, of Ohio; 
Rush D. Holt, of West Virginia; Claude Pepper, 
of Florida; Allen J. Ellender, of Louisiana; 
Josh Lee, of Oklahoma; Lister Hill, of Alabama. 
Republicans—William E. Borah, of Idaho; 
Robert M. La Follette, Jr., of Wisconsin; James 
J. Davis, of Pennsylvania. The Committee on 
Edueation of the House of Representatives: 
Democrats—William H. Larrabee, of Indiana, 
chairman; Vincent L. Palmisano, of Maryland; 
René L. DeRouen, of Louisiana; Brooks Flet- 
cher, of Ohio; Braswell Dean, of Georgia; 
Graham A. Barden, of North Carolina; Edward 
J. Hart, of New Jersey; John S. MeGroarty, 
of California; Eugene J. Keogh, of New York; 
William J. Fitzgerald, of Connecticut; J. Harold 
Flannery, of Pennsylvania; Lewis L. Boyer, of 
Illinois; Wade H. Kitchens, of Arkansas; Law- 
rence J. Connery, of Massachusetts. Republi- 
cans—George A. Dondero, of Michigan; W. 
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Sterling Coyle, of New York; Karl Stefan, of 
Nebraska; Edward H. Rees, of Kansas; Noah 
M. Mason, of Illinois; E. Harold Cluett, of New 
York. 

A PLAN to provide training courses to im- 
prove the efficiency of the 3,000,000 employees of 
federal, state and municipal governmental agen- 
cies has been outlined to the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada by Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. Sketching briefly the plan, 
he stated that a new unit would be set up in 
the Office of Education to guide this work and 
to correlate efforts of federal, state and local 
governments in carrying it out among their 
employees. 

THE new science building of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, which houses the departments of geology 
and chemistry, was formally opened on October 
22. The principal address was made by Dr. 
Norman L. Bowen, professor of petrology at 
the University of Chicago. Other speakers 
were: Dr. Florence L. Bascom, professor emer- 
itus of geology at Bryn Mawr College, and Dr. 
Louis F. Fieser, of the department of chemistry 
of Harvard University, who formerly was a pro- 
fessor at the college. President Marion EKd- 
wards Park presided at the dedication. 


THE Michigan Education Association has been 
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informed that a 43 per cent. reduction in state 
aid to the public school system is being conten. 
plated. The association adopted a resolution ‘ 
ealling upon the Governor of the state to protect 
the funds which they say rightfully belong to 
public education. The resolution urged that the 
Governor make a cut not greater than eighteen 
per cent. of a $28,000,000 appropriation for the 
coming fiscal year. 


Unver the auspices of the Educational Ad. 
visory Board of the British Social Hygiene 
Council, a conference of principals and biology 
lecturers in training colleges was held on Oeto- 
ber 22 at the British Medical Association House, 
London. Professor J. B. S. Haldane spoke on 
“How to Make Biology Alive,” and his remarks 
were followed by discussion. Dr. Philippa Es. 
daile spoke on “The Place of Field and Prac. 
tical Work in the Biology Course.” A diseus- 
sion on “The Concept of Human Biology” was 
opened by Mrs. E. J. Hatfield and Dr. H. ¢. 
Squares. A selection of biological films was 
exhibited. 


THE Rome Press has published an authorized 
list of ninety-eight Jewish professors who are 
to be removed from the teaching staff of the 
universities beginning on October 16. The Uni- 
versity of Bologna lost eleven professors. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


WHAT IS A LIBERAL EDUCATION? 

WE are to-day in the midst of a nation-wide 
discussion of the objectives of education. From 
the high-school senior who is picking out a col- 
lege to enter next fall to the university president 
who is trying to make his university fulfil its 
obligations to society, men are asking, every- 
where, what are the objectives of education? 
What is education really for? 

In the course of this discussion, some four 
ways of education have been suggested. Certain 
educators have said that the chief objective of 
education is to prepare a man to make a living 
by rendering some high-class professional service 
to society. By this, they say, the needs of both 
society and the individual are most perfectly 
supplied, and there is little need for anything 


more. A second group say that there is more; 


that the university, over and beyond professional 
or vocational training, must be prepared to sup- 
ply the broader educational needs, in so far as 
possible, of every individual who enters its gates. 
Beginning with the interests and the knowledge 
the student has when he arrives at the univer- 
sity, they would allow him to follow his ow 
interest or caprice toward a more general edv- 
cation; but they would not require him, spe- 
cifically, to study any particular thing. 
Another group of educators, led by one of our 
best-known university presidents, takes the posi- 
tion that the core of higher education is to be 
found in a discipline calculated to “train the 
mind.” They do not mean, by that, that the 
student’s mind is to be trained for any pat 
ticular thing, but, rather, that by this discipline 
he will be prepared to tackle most of the intel- 
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lectual problems that may present themselves to 
him in the course of his life. Certainly, there 
is much to be said for this idea. 

But there is a fourth group of educators who 
maintain that the core of every really civilized 
man’s intellectual preparation for life should be 
what is called a liberal education. It is a sur- 
prise and a shock to these men to find that ex- 
tremely little conscious effort is being made in 
the universities of this democracy to achieve the 
greatest possible refinement and enrichment of 
the cultural and emotional life of the student or 
to promote in him the exercise of genuine intel- 
lectual tolerance or to formulate in him the habit 
of receptivity to intelligent change. It is sur- 
prising and shocking, at a moment when we are 
coming to realize more poignantly than ever how 
precious our intellectual liberty really is, to find 
that these elements in a liberal culture are left 
almost entirely to chance or to the individual 
caprice of the student. 

Yet it seems to me that these are precisely the 
qualities of mind that a liberal education ought 
to cultivate. The word “liberal” means “free” ; 
but it also carries with it the thought of bestow- 
ing freedom upon the man who enjoys it. And 
a liberal edueation is called that because it is the 
sort of education that is caleulated most effec- 
tively to free the minds of men. It should free 
the student from ignorance and deepen his in- 
tellectual and emotional comprehension of life 
and its problems; it should give him the intel- 
lectual basis for a free and intelligent choice 
of his way of life; it should free him from in- 
tolerance and reaction; and it should free and 
inspire him to eultivate that intangible and deli- 
cate thing that we eall the human spirit. It 
must, of course, be free; but its greatest value 
lies in its quality of bestowing intellectual free- 
dom upon the student who subjects himself 
to it. 

Now, to be specific, of what does this sort of 
education consist? 

To begin with, it should be remembered that 
human progress has been the result of two 
things, the instinet of human beings to adapt 
themselves to their environment at any given 
time and place, and the use men have made of 
what their fathers have taught them. The first, 
the instinet for adaptation, does not change; but 
it can be edueated, I believe, and that is why the 
education that is dedicated to training the mind 
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is so important. But it is in the realm of the 
second, that is, the understanding and use of 
what our fathers have taught us, that a truly 
liberal education must do its work. 

Obviously, the core of such an education is 
man’s cultural heritage. That means history. 
Not the history of names and dates, to be sure, 
but the history of social forms, of economic prac- 
tices and institutions, of political institutions and 
thought, of religion, of philosophy and science, 
of literature and of art. Nor is it the history 
of these things only as they took place prior to 
the year 1900 or even 1914. It is the history of 
these things as they have evolved, and as they 
have constantly changed, from the earliest time 
to the inevitable changes that are taking place 
about us at this present moment. It seems to 
me that only by some such study as this can any 
man really get an idea of what civilization has 
been or what it is. This, then, the historical 
study of our cultural heritage, should be, I think, 
the core of our university curriculum. 

But that is not all. Language is the most 
essential tool of the human mind; and the great- 
est thoughts and the most sublime emotions of 
our ancestors have been expressed that way. 
Therefore, I should think that the study of lit- 
erature and language should be included in the 
essential curriculum of a liberal education. Not 
only should it be included because every educated 
man should know how to use his own language 
and that of other peoples; but also because the 
study of literature and languages makes it pos- 
sible for the student to share the most profound 
intellectual and emotional experiences the race 
has ever had. 

But there is a third essential ingredient in a 
liberal education. One of the most serious re- 
sponsibilities of the university is to help the 
student to feel at home in the universe in which 
he lives. And that means it must teach him sei- 
ence; for science is the great unifying principle 
of the modern age, just as religion was the great 
unifying principle of the medieval civilization in 
Europe. Every educated man should know the ¢ 
elementary facts of the physical and biological 
sciences; but, most of all, he should comprehend 
the ultimate atomic unity of all the material uni- 
verse and that he is in an integral part of that 
unity. Only thus, it seems to me, can he come to 
feel reasonably at home in a universe that other- 
wise might seem unfriendly and inexplicable; 
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but once he achieves this feeling of at-home-ness, 
his life almost inevitably should be freer and 
more rational. 

In my curriculum for a liberal education, then, 
you see these three groups of studies: the cul- 
tural heritage, languages and literatures, and 
science. It seems to me that this curriculum, 
properly taught, should have certain distinctly 
liberalizing effects upon the minds of the stu- 
dents who take it. 

First, it should give the student the intellectual 
basis for a free and intelligent choice of his way 
of life. The man who had never heard of any 
sort of a career besides sheep-herding would not 
be able to choose anything else, simply because 
of his ignorance. He might have the talents of 
the greatest engineer in the world, but if he had 
never heard of the sort of thing that engineers 
do, or the sort of training they get, he certainly 
would never be a great engineer; and not only 
he, but society also, might be the loser. How is 
a man to choose a career freely if he doesn’t 
know of the many sorts of careers that are open 
to him? How is he intelligently to choose his 
political philosophy or his religion or his social 
attitudes, if he doesn’t know what there is to 
choose from? The sort of education I have in 
mind would present to him a complete picture 
of human civilization and the various things he 
might be expected to do as his part in it. His 
choice of a career, therefore, would no longer be 
the result of chance. He would be freed of the 
limitations of his ignorance, and he would be free 
to choose his way of life from among all possible 
ways, upon the basis of intelligence and genuine 
interest. 

There is a second and much greater effect in 
the direction of freedom that this sort of an 
education may be calculated to have upon the 
student. If a man comes to learn, by the study 
of history, that there have been many different 
political forms adopted and used over great 
periods of time by many millions of men, he will 
realize that all the forms must have had their 
_value for the time and place in which they were 

used. When he comes to realize that there are 
millions of men in the world to-day who gladly 
accept forms of government other than that of 
American democracy, he must also realize that 
there must be something about those other forms 
that makes them attractive or satisfactory to the 
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people who have adopted them. He almost jp. 
evitably must come, it seems to me, to the pos. 
tion of true tolerance that recognizes that other 
ways and other manners, though they may not 
appeal to us, may be just as good as our own for 
those who use them. 

Or, when a man comes to realize that the form; 
of social organization have changed, from the 
tribe to the city, from the city to the empire, 
from the empire back to the medieval manor, 
and from the manor to the nation, then he real. 
izes that no one form may probably be expected 
to remain forever without change. Institutions 
and ideas are constantly changing. They have 
always been changing, and they always will 
What effects should the realization of this fact 
have upon our student? It seems to me that 
it should teach him that no institution, no matter 
how old, is eternal; that he must be prepared 
for change, for change will surely come; and 
that it is absolutely imperative for him, as an 
educated man, to open his mind to all proposals 
that give promise of better things for the future, 
in order that he may make sure that the better 
and not the worse of the new things shall be 
adopted. 

The second great effect of this liberalizing edu- 
cation, then, is the cultivation of tolerance and 
the freeing of the human mind from any sor 
of fanatical attachment to old and antiquated 
ideas or institutions that have outlived their use- 
fulness. 

But there is a third freeing effect of the lib- 
eral education. This sort of an education should 
deepen and enrich the lives of men. It should 
bring to them the enjoyment of good literature, 
and provide for them the opportunity and the 
incentive to read the great books of the race that 
they will never have time to read after they get 
It should introduce them to the 
emotional and intellectual experiences of the 
greatest minds and souls who have lived before 
us. Most of all, it should inspire the student to 
try his own wings in the flights of imagination 
or of investigation that must take place if the 
cultural heritage of our children is to be greater 
than that which was handed down to us. 

A great deal depends, of course, upon the 
teacher. Our universities are full of men who 
have so lost themselves in the exploration of 
their own little corners of scientifie or pseudo 
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scientific knowledge that they have completely 
lost sight of the fact that the chief aim of edu- 
cation is the cultivation of the human spirit. 
A great deal of the inspirational value of a lib- 
eral education comes from the student’s contact 
with great teachers like William James, Henry 
Adams, James Harvey Robinson and David 
Starr Jordan; and the university and its edu- 
eation can be no more liberal nor more inspir- 
ing than its teachers. Yet, aside from this, it 
seems to me that the university should build its 
curriculum with a conscious purpose of culti- 
vating this elusive, finest quality of the human 
mind without which all our boasted civilization 
must be utterly without meaning. The point, 
indeed, is that many of our universities have 
neglected these intangible things that are the 
finest flower of our civilization, and that it is 
high time to make a conscious positive effort to 
cultivate in our graduates these so-called liberal 
virtues. 

Such, then, is my conception of a liberal edu- 
cation—an education that frees the mind of 
ignorance and gives it the intellectual basis for 
free and intelligent choice of a way of life; that 
frees men from intolerance and reaction, and 
consciously cultivates the virtues of genuine 
tolerance and a receptivity toward intelligent 
change; that frees the minds of men from the 
inhibitions of ignorance and superstition and 
fear, and encourages them to continue forever 
the processes of the human spirit that have re- 
sulted in what we eall creative progress. Such 
an education is absolutely indispensable for the 
successful operation of a democracy. It is an 
education that is and must be free; but it is an 
education that comes to a man bringing with it 


real intellectual freedom. 
a Max SAVELLE 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


CIVIC EDUCATION—A CHANCE 
FOR PUBLISHERS 

SoME years ago, the writer was appointed by 
the Chicago superintendent of schools to serve 
as a member of a citizens’ committee on civic 
education in the high schools and junior colleges. 
The committee engaged a capable secretary and 
went to work with a will. We sampled the 
extant text-books on civics and government from 
every part of the United States, and we found 
none quite satisfactory. We prepared a report 
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and recommended many improvements in the 
text-books as well as in the methods of teaching 
civies and government. Few of our recommen- 
dations appear to have been adopted, but that 
is another story. 

The text-books on civics and government 
which we studied were not without some points 
of merit. The trouble was that they were dull, 
uninteresting, perfunctory. They were not cal- 
culated to arouse and maintain a deep and vital 
interest in the problems of local, state and na- 
tional government. The text-books lacked the 
dramatic and romantic elements. Few, if any 
students, could be stirred by them and impelled 
to work and fight, with others, organized or unor- 
ganized, for cleaner, better, more efficient and 
progressive government. We send forth hosts 
of graduates, and they vote and pay taxes; but 
we graduate few crusaders and constructive re- 
formers. Of course, to know is not necessarily 
to do, to apply one’s knowledge. But is it not 
possible for our schools and colleges to inspire 
young men and women with the desire to “do,” 
to work and fight for progressive civic and politi- 
cal changes? 

It is possible, and the inspiration must be sup- 
plied by the teachers and the text-books. We 
have few inspiring or inspired teachers of civics 
and government, as writers have candidly admit- 
ted in recent issues of SCHOOL AND Society; but 
we can train, develop and encourage such teach- 
ers. The suggestion of the writer is that we 
make a beginning by inviting and challenging 
the competent educators, or lay students of talent 
and literary ability, to write a series of civie 
text-books of a certain sort, and then see to 
it that schools and colleges permit the use of this 
type of text-book. 

Professor Charles A. Beard’s highly condensed 
story of “The Party Struggle” in the United 
States is an admirable example of the type neces- 
sary and full of promise. This little book is at 
once philosophical and dramatic. Students learn 
much from it, including the conviction that 
larger books on the subject would interest and 
educate them. 

Mr. Beard’s treatment of his rich theme would 
lend itself remarkably well to such topics as the 
rise, development and decline of the merit sys- 
tem, or Civil Service reform, so-called; the 
emergence of commission government, thanks to 
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natural calamities, floods and the like; the sub- 
sequent rise and steady development of the 
council-city manager form of local government; 
the jungle we call the county, and what to do 
about it; police corruption and demoralization, 
and the special causes of that depressing phe- 
nomenon; the folly and tragedy of our unreal- 
istic handling of vice; the battle for home rule; 
the (mal)administration of justice in our courts; 
the evils of our prison system; direct legislation, 
or the referendum and initiative; the regulation 
of publie utilities and the alternative, public 
operation of such utilities; the T.V.A. and its 
objectives. 

Brief, vital, candid treatment of these ques- 
tions, and others like them, would render civies 
and government fascinating studies, and would 
stimulate lively discussion, particularly of con- 
temporaneous and local illustrations, in the class- 
room. 

The students would doubtless share their 
knowledge with their parents and friends. Con- 
troversies would be started, objections raised and 
answered. 

Public life is full of drama and comedy; civic 
text-books are tedious and evasive and super- 
ficial. Will not some bold and public-spirited 
publisher assume a little risk and offer to pay 
liberally for, and issue, experimentally, half a 
dozen such books as the writer has indicated? 
Some schools would welcome them; some boards 
of education may tolerate them; most students 
would read them with relief and enthusiasm, 
since they know, from the press and informal 
conversations, that civics and polities are excit- 
ing and significant. 

The writer has lectured for years on civics and 
polities to graduate and post-graduate students, 
and has not found any indifference to the courses. 
The question is one of treatment, of the reading 
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recommended, of the degree of candor and inde. 
pendence exhibited by the instructors or profe. 
sors, of the freedom to point morals of immedi. 
ate and local concern. 

Mr. H. G. Wells has been urging educators t 
give pupils and students the facts and interpre. 
tations necessary to an understanding of the 
world they will have to live in after graduation, 
of the problems they will have to grapple with, 
of the evils and abuses they will have to endure~ 
or to fight. There is no reason why our political, 
economic and social evils or problems should not 
be canvassed freely and frankly in our schools, 
colleges and institutes, though perhaps a certain 
amount of discretion is imposed upon educators 
by the caliber and character of our boards of 
education, our mayors and aldermen and ow 
boards of trustees. A Chicago teacher may find 
it expedient to dwell on corruption, graft, waste 
and inefficiency in New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia, and say little about his local municipal 
government. The Boston teacher will prefer to 
draw his illustrations and examples from Chi- 
eago or Kansas City. The point, simply, is to 
vitalize and dramatize the courses in civics, poli- 
ties and industrial relations. Despite handicaps 
and limitations, more can be done in this direc 
tion than has been done practically anywhere in 
the country. We should do all we can while 
fighting for the right and opportunity to do 
more—albeit always within reason and with the 
caution dictated by scientific methods. Loos 
talk and windy generalities have no place in the 
educational institution. Neither has raw, naked 
propaganda. Let us not forget that the social 
and political sciences, while inexact, are still 
sciences, though minus scales, weights, rods and 
mathematical formulae. 

Victor 8. Yrros 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OVERSUPPLY OF THE 
INTELLIGENTSIA 
THE problem of unemployed intelligentsia is 
quite obviously acute in more than one country. 
“Where the overerowding of the professions 
leads to a prolonged unemployment of successive 
generations of graduates, it may become a for- 


midable threat to the very existence of al 
ordered society,” states a well-informed student 
of this problem.1 Despite the seriousness of the 
situation, very little has been done in securing 

1W. M. Kotschnig, ‘‘Unemployment in the 


Learned Professions,’’ London, Oxford University 
Press, 1937, p. 173. 
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accurate and primarily statistical information as 
to its extent. 

There is no question that the number of stu- 
dents in higher institutions of learning has been 
growing the world over. During the first post- 
war decade, the number in England was in- 
ereased by one fifth; the same applies to Austria, 
Germany and France; in the United States by 
two thirds. In contrast to it, in Czechoslovakia 
and Switzerland the year of 1930 showed, when 
compared to 1920, only one tenth increase. Only 
Italy showed a decrease in the registration dur- 
ing this ten-year period. 

The figures are even more significant if the 
twenty-five-year period from 1910 to 1935 is 
used.2 In England, during only this quarter of 
a century, the number of students in colleges 
and universities has multiplied five times, three 
times in Japan, and twice in France and Italy; 
in Russia, in faet, twelve times. 

In order to understand whether these condi- 
tions are abnormal, we have to notice the aver- 
ages. For instance, Czechoslovakia had in 1930 
approximately 14,700,000 people. As all the 
higher institutions of learning had 32,800 stu- 
dents, that meant that about one in every five 
hundred people was a student. Whether this is 
an excessive number ean be answered only by 
comparing this rate to the conditions in other 
countries. In the United States about every 
130th person is registered in such institutions. 
According to the Soviet statistics of 1933, out 
of every 280 Russians one belong to the univer- 
sity ranks. A similar situation exists in Japan, 
where every 330th citizen is a student in an 
institution of higher learning. Czechoslovakia 
and Switzerland follow with every 500th citizen 
in the student registration. Then comes Ger- 
many with one student to every 590 citizens; 
Hungary one to 700; and Finland, Sweden and 
Norway with 700 to 800 citizens to one student. 

These comparisons are rather surprising, 
especially from the point of view expressed by 
humerous students of radical movements, and 
particularly of the growth of fascism in the 
world. 

The admittanee of women to the higher insti- 


2We have utilized here: ‘‘ Annuaire statistique 
de la Rép, Frangaise,’’ 1929, 1936; ‘‘Statistisches 
Jahrbureh fiir das deutsche Reich’’; ‘‘Gottheisches 
Jahrbuch’’; ‘*Statistické Rotenka Republiky Cesko- 


slovenské, ?? 
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tutions of learning has been often considered as 
an important measure for the advancement of 
womanhood in this or that country. The statis- 
tieal figures show again the prevalent suspicion 
that the number of women students is growing. 
We can see this inerease in all countries of 
Europe and America by taking the longer span 
of time. In Hungary, for instance, between 1910 
and 1935 the number arose from 500 to 1,400, 
that is, by 900; in Holland by 1,300; in Italy by 
3,000; in Germany by 10,000; in France by 19,- 
000; and in the United States by 250,000. Only 
Switzerland retained nearly the same number, as 
there were 2,100 women students each year. On 
the whole, there is a tendeney for women to in- 
crease the ranks of university students, but the 
figures must be evaluated carefully, since it must 
be considered that all lands differ in their size 
so that some high figures can be small when com- 
pared to the number of the country’s inhabitants. 

Using the same two periods, the first post-war 
decade shows increases. For instance, from 
1920 to 1930, 1,300 women were added in Aus- 
tria, 600 in Holland, and 2,000 in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Italy was the only European country 
where the number decreased by 2,500, due to 
the peculiar Fascist policy. 

A more careful investigation shows a great 
discrepancy in the number of male and female 
students. In Czechoslovakia, in 1930, as stated, 
every 500th citizen was a university student. 
But when we divide the inhabitants according 
to their sex, we can see that there were 7,100,000 
men and 7,600,000 women. On the other hand, 
28,500 men were enrolled in colleges and univer- 
sities, while only 4,300 women studied. This 
means that every 250th man was registered in 
such institutions, while one woman student rep- 
resented 3,000 women. In the United States the 
figures are quite marked. Each group of ap- 
proximately one hundred men have their repre- 
sentative in the institutions; it requires 190 
women to have also their one representative— 
while in Czechoslovakia 3,000. In France one 
student attends to each 450 men, and one woman 
student to 2,500 women. In Austria, in 1935, 
every 250th man and every 1,000th woman 
studied. In Germany, in 1933, this relation of 
the number of sexes was not favorable to women; 
one student averaged to 300 men, and one woman 
student to 1,500 women. In Italy, the dispro- 
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portion is especially marked; one student to 500 
men, and one woman student to 3,500 women. 
To simplify these figures, let us note the dif- 
ference between and women which are 
represented by one man and one woman stu- 
dent. America has the smallest difference—90; 
Switzerland, for instance, 700; Austria, 750; 
the pre-Hitlerite Germany, 1,500; Hungary, 
2,000; Czechoslovakia 2,750; and Italy 2,800 


persons. 


men 
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These statistics, although not uniform,’ woy)j 
seem to indicate that the number of students js 
constantly growing, but the point of over-satur,. 
tion has not been reached. The real problem ap. 
pears to be the current inability of our social 
systems to absorb the intelligentsia, or the yp. 
willingness of the intelligentsia to undertake the 
tasks in the social ladder which are open to it 

JoOsEPH S. Roucex 

New York UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


PHILANTHROPY’S FUTURE 

Since the beginning of the century about 
$220,000,000 have been granted by philanthropic 
foundations to some 300 colleges, the major por- 
tion to twenty or thirty. These grants have in 
turn stimulated the giving of a further $660,- 
000,000. There can be no question that the 
money has been well spent, largely because the 
trustees of the foundations have not been con- 
tent with indiscriminate giving, which would 
have only perpetuated long-established practices 
in education, but have insisted on raising the 
standards of teaching and demanding more of 
students. The suspicion that this money was 
“tainted” and that it would serve no other pur- 
pose than that of inculeating the moral, eco- 
nomic and religious beliefs of the robber barons 
of industry, whose hearts had softened with the 
years, has given way to confidence in the mo- 
tives and ideals of the foundations. It is cer- 
tainly significant that the needs of the times 
have been recognized; for more and more money 
is donated for the support of social and cultural 
ideas and institutions that contribute to a 
rapidly changing civilization. 

But will the giving last? The old frontiers are 
gone, and the signs are plain that, with a popu- 
lation which will become stationary by 1958 and 
then decline, conservation of resourees rather 
than exploitation will be the rule. Though the 
future is dark and uncertain, Dr. Ernest V. 
Hollis, of the College of the City of New York, 
concludes in an optimistic study of “Philan- 
thropie Foundations and Higher Education,” 
published by the Columbia University Press, that 
all’s well with America and that philanthropists 
may be counted on to do their duty. 
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Granting that the year 1937 was exceptional 
in that approximately $600,000,000 was then sé 
aside for new foundations—the contributions of 
Andrew W. Mellon and Charles Hayden topping 
all others—Dr. Hollis finds that “those who con- 
trol the stable fortunes in aluminum, coal, and 
other mining enterprises, in the automotive and 
food-processing industries, and in the public 
utility, merchandising and banking fields ar 
beginning to follow the 1912-1914 example of 
the steel and oil magnates.” 

The philanthropists of the past made aluni- 
num and automobiles, opened mines and oil- 
fields, developed food-processing methods, ger- 
erated and distributed electric energy, engaged 
in merchandising, banking and railroading. (1 
the whole the largest donations came from the 
creators of new industries. Whether multimi- 
lionaires will continue to endow colleges ani 
universities and further the cause of higher edv- 
cation would seem to depend on the advance of 
science and technology. Since industrial r- 
search knows no bounds, Dr. Hollis is perhaps 
justified in concluding that “with increasingly 
large and diversified sources of revenue the 
foundations may do even more in the second 
than in the first third of the twentieth century 
to promote the purposes of higher education.” 

But what of rising income taxes, the heavy 
duties levied on estates, the threat of inheritance 
taxes? The research departments of some wi- 
versities are already patenting inventions and 

3 We are also aware of the fact that it is vely 
difficult to define the higher institutions of learning. 
It might be suggested, for instance, that the first 
two years of college and university in the Americal 


university corresponds to the last two years of the 
Central European ‘‘ gymnasium. ’’ 
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‘4 ~_ discoveries and using royalties to conduct more 

, : research. And lastly there was the ominous will 
aba of the late Jesse Straus, a generous giver in his 

blem ap. ee 3 . 

Ir social lifetime, in which it was plainly stated that since 

the un so large a part of his fortune would be sacrificed 

take th in taxes it was no more than just that the Gov- 


ernment should assume the burden of philan- 
thropy. Indeed there is some evidence that the 
foundations themselves are of a similar mind. 
A few of the largest may ultimately be liqui- 
dated and their functions taken over by the Gov- 
ernment.—The New York Times. 
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THE SCHOOL BUDGET OF NEW YORK 
CITY 
MvnIcIPAL agencies, by general practice, over- 
shoot the mark when they make up their budget 
requests for funds to the Mayor and the Board 
of Estimates. . The theory seems to be that un- 
less a board or a department asks for more 
than it expects to receive, it will not get the 


ublie 
2 aw amounts it actually needs. It is important to 
nple of keep this practice in mind in considering the 
estimates for the School Board and for other 
alumi- agencies which are now coming into Budget 
nd oil Director Fallin’s office in anticipation of the 
s, gel: commencement of work on the 1939 budget. 
halt To be kept in mind also is the fact that the 
ge. On burden of proof is on those agencies which 
om the 
altimil- 
2s and 
ar edu- THE SUPPLEMENTARY NEEDS OF 
nee of NYA COLLEGE STUDENTS 
ial re. FEDERAL assistance paid directly to college 
erhaps students dates back to November, 1933, when a 
singly special grant was made by the Federal Emer- 
ie the gency Relief Administration to the Minnesota 
second Emergency Relief Administration for the pur- 
<r pose of establishing an experimental work-relief 
- project in the colleges of the state. In Febru- 
heavy ary, 1934, the program was broadened to include 
itanee all non-profit-making collegiate institutions in 
diol the country. Later, after the establishment of 
5 and the National Youth Administration, the student 
| very aid program was transferred to it.!_ The student 
rning. 
> first ‘See the recently issued study by Palmer O. John- 
rican son and Oswald L. Harvey, ‘‘The National Youth 
yf the Administration, ’’ prepared for the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. Washington: Government 


Printing Office, 1938. 
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seek funds for the permanent enlargement of 
their seale of operations. The city has a relief 
burden which is going to add nearly $2,000,000 
a year to the budget, and which must be pro- 
vided for in order to stop the unfortunate policy 
of borrowing by which relief has been financed 
in the last two years. In such circumstances 
expansions of a more or less permanent char- 
acter in the city’s establishments can be justified 
only on a showing of the most affirmative 
character. 

In the case of the School Board, for instance, 
there is a request for a number of new teachers 
which seems to look to such a permanent en- 
largement. Such requests, like the requests for 
new school buildings, which the board proposed 
some time ago for inclusion in a municipal works 
program, need to be weighed against the fact 
that our school attendance seems to be leveling 
off. That is to say, the rate of increase in the 
population of school age is not as great as it 
has been and we may look forward to a further 
flattening out.. It would be improvident to au- 
thorize any increases of a permanent nature 
in the school budget without giving careful 
consideration to this prospect, and it is up to 
the School Board to present the evidence to 
show that their requests are in line with the 
actuarial probabilities——The New York Sun. 


REPORTS 


project developed from a recognition that there 
were many young people of college age who 
could not afford to attend college, and yet who 
found employment impossible because of the 
general business recession. Though primarily 
educational in its focus, the early student aid 
discussion had overtones involving the preven- 
tion of idleness, unemployment and psychologi- 
eal discouragement. The colleges were to be 
used in helping to meet the serious problems that 
confronted economically distressed youth. This 
point is emphasized in this introduction because 
there is some evidence to suggest that the student 
aid program has tended to shift in some measure 
from one centering upon the students with the 
least economic resources (or none at all) to stu- 
dents who do have some resources, however lim- 
ited, and for whom the federal wages are supple- 
mentary. 


rae 
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Any evaluation of the NYA college aid project 
must therefore take into consideration the extent 
to which the NYA earnings do contribute to the 
financial needs of the students. How far do 
NYA checks go in meeting the expenses of a 
college education? How much money beyond his 
federal aid does a student require before he 
should be encouraged to attempt entering a col- 
lege or university? To what degree is the NYA 
program supplementary to other resources? 

The study of which the findings are presented 
here was undertaken at the University of Min- 
nesota in an attempt to obtain answers to these 
questions. The data that have been analyzed, 
based on a sample of 842 cases of undergraduate 
NYA students during 1936-37, do show the 
extent to which federal aid students have found 
it necessary to obtain work in addition to that 
required by the NYA appointment and the 
extent to which NYA students have found it 
necessary to borrow funds to supplement the 
NYA earnings. The detailed tabulations are 
omitted here, and the presentation is confined 
to a summary statement of the findings. The 
tabular material in support of each conclusion 
has been mimeographed and will be sent to any 
one wishing to see it. 

It should be recalled that NYA regulations 
permit a student to earn a maximum of $20.00 
a month for work assigned by the institutions 
at rates of pay prevailing for student work at 
the institution. The appointments for any col- 
lege or university must average $15.00 per stu- 
dent per month. Thus to earn $15.00 per month 
at the rate of 35 cents an hour, a student must 
work 43 hours. Between 45 and 50 hours of 
work per month is probably average for an 
NYA student; the supplementary work to which 
reference is made in the summary that follows 
is in addition to this. 


THE RESULTS 


The following facts concerning the employ- 
ment of NYA students are drawn from the Min- 
nesota study. 

With respect to the numbers working: 

(1) Forty-one and three tenths per cent. of 
the students had employment in addition to that 
required of them under the NYA assignment. 

(2) No significant variations in the tendency 
to seek supplementary employment are found 
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when the working NYA students are compary 
by residence, except that there appears to he, 
tendency for the out-of-state students to work jy 
slightly larger proportions. 

(3) The men NYA students tend to carry sp. 
plementary work in addition to the NYA assign. 
ment in larger proportions than the women, 

(4) The data seem to indicate—although th 
conclusion is tentative—that students in the pr. 
fessional schools have taken supplementary ep. 
ployment in relatively smalier numbers. 

(5) Although the differences are slight, i 
appears that freshman NYA students are fou/ 
in supplementary employment in smaller pr. 
portions than their strength in the total grow, 
whereas the senior NYA students are found 
additional employment in slightly larger propor. 
tion than their strength in the total group. 

(6) When the percentage of working student 
in each NYA earnings category is compared with 
the distribution of all NYA students, the diffe. 
ences are so small that no fast conclusion can 
drawn. There is no pronounced difference in the 
relative number of working students as one move 
from the lowest to the highest NYA earnig 
categories. 

With respect to the amount of supplementary 
work carried: 

(7) Nearly 75 per cent. of the NYA students 
with supplementary work devote ten or less hous 
a week to it. Yet there were 13.2 per cent. of 
the working group whose supplementary scheé- 
ules call for more than 15 hours of work a week, 
and 21 individuals worked in excess of 20 hours 
a week. 

(8) The amount of supplementary work tend 
to vary according to residence: Twin City sti 
dents are found relatively most frequently in the 
category that includes students who work least; 
the Minnesota students (excluding the Twin Ci 
residents) predominate in the middle categories; 
the out-of-state students are represented res 
tively most heavily in the larger “hours of work’ 
categories. 

(9) In general, the women NYA studeuls 
carry lighter loads of supplementary work. 

(10) When students in the profession 
schools engage in supplementary employmetl, 
they tend to carry heavier work loads. 

(11) While there is some indication th 
freshmen and sophomores are found relatively 
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ore frequently in the smallest hours-categories 
supplementary work, the differences in the 
roportions of students earrying specified hours 
f supplementary work is slight. The concen- 
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(12) There is a tendeney for the proportions 
f students working beyond 10 hours a week on 
upplementary employment to inerease with the 


ntary en. ize of the NYA appointment. 

8. (13) Although the differences are not pro- 
slight, i ounced there is some evidence that NYA stu- 
are found ents without supplementary employment have 
aller pro. slight advantage over the students with supple- 
al group, entary employment when compared on the 


found in basis of ratings given by supervisors of the 


NYA work. The work of the NYA group as a 


Y propor. 
up. whole was, however, so generally satisfactory 
students that the differences are probably without signifi- 
ared with cance. 
he differ. With respect to the amount of earnings 
on can be through supplementary work: 
nee in the (14) Nearly three fifths (59.8 per cent.) of 
ne move! the NYA students with supplementary work 
earning earned less than $50 during the academic year in 
supplementary employment; slightly over one 
ementary quarter of them (26.2 per cent.) earned between 
$50 and $100; only 14.0 per cent. earned in 
students excess of $100. The proportions of out-of-state 
ess hours students in the higher earning brackets are larger 
cent. of than might be assumed on the basis of their pro- 
ry sched: portionate representation in the total group. 
ca week, (15) In addition to jobs paying wages, 19.0 
20 hours per cent. of the total group of NYA students 
living outside of the Twin Cities obtained “board 
rk tends and room” jobs which gave them board, a room 
City sti or both in return for specified services, such as 
ly in the waiting on table. Almost two thirds of the non- 
rk least; Twin City NYA students sent their laundry 
win City home regularly. Fourteen per cent. of the NYA 
fegories; students were in some measure dependent on food 
ed rele sent to them from home. 
f work” With respect to the number of NYA students 
borrowing funds: 
students (16) Approximately 39 per cent. of the NYA 
ork. students borrowed funds with which to supple- 
essional ment their NYA earnings. 
oyment, (17) Some differences with respect to the 
umbers borrowing are revealed when the bor- 
mm that towers are grouped by residence: Twin City 
atively students are borrowers relatively less frequently 
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than students from outside of the Twin Cities 
or the state. 

(18) Men NYA students borrow in heavier 
proportions than the women. 

(19) The pressure to borrow tends to be great- 
est in the professional schools. 

(20) Upper-classmen tend to borrow in larger 
proportions than lower-classmen. 

(21) The students with the largest monthly 
earnings under the NYA are the students who 
tend to borrow in relatively greatest numbers. 

With respect to the amount of money bor- 
rowed: 

(22) The proportion of NYA students bor- 
rowing given amounts increases directly with the 
size of the “amount borrowed” categories. The 
largest group borrowed in excess of $100; the 
smallest group borrowed less than $25. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Some general observations, in the nature of 
conclusions, may be drawn from the data upon 
which the preceding summary was based: 

I. At least for an institution of the character 
of the University of Minnesota, the NYA pro- 
gram is definitely one of supplementary aid, and 
its effective operation assumes that the students 
who are given NYA assignments have some re- 
sources with which to supplement their NYA 
earnings. These resources may be savings, the 
ability to borrow, income through supplementary 
work, parental assistance or residence at home. 
The NYA program does not meet the needs of the 
group of students who are totally without re- 
sources of one type or another. 

II. The data inevitably raise the question of 
how to provide for those students whose re- 
sources do not permit them to enjoy the obvious 
advantages that come from appointment as NYA 
students. There are potentially able students 
for whom the NYA is not completely an answer 
to their desire for continued education. Where 
does responsibility rest for insuring that their 
talents and abilities are not wasted? 

III. Analysis of the work and borrowing data 
shows that for the great majority of the NYA 
students, the NYA earnings, plus a reasonable 
amount of work or borrowing, have made it pos- 
sible to continue in the university without over- 
work or undue hardship; but the supplementary 
nature of the program has been clearly demon- 
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strated by shifting attention to the fortunately 
small number of students earrying what appear 
to be excessive additional work loads. Their 
presence suggests that even greater care must be 
made in selecting NYA students to the end that 
only those are appointed whose supplementary 
resources are sufficient to permit them to carry 
the NYA assignment without an undue strain, 
physical or psychological. 

IV. The data easily lead to the suggestion that 
it may be well for educational authorities to con- 
sider some combination of the existing NYA 
work program with a program of state or federal 
scholarships, the latter to take care of the dif- 
ferential needs of students with the most limited 
of resources. A fundamental modification of the 
aid program is needed if it is to meet fully the 
needs of youth of college age. 

V. Adaptation of the NYA program to meet 
student needs more fully will require a clearer 
decision as to whether the federal program is to 
be regarded as a relief program or as a scholar- 
ship program. The two conceptions have been 
somewhat confused to date. There is need for 
separation. If the NYA project is to be consid- 
ered a temporary relief project, thinking in con- 
nection with it develops along one line; if it is 
to emerge as a federal scholarship project (how- 
ever the form may differ from the present NYA 
project) thinking will develop along quite differ- 
ent lines. The data show that even as a relief 
program the NYA project has met the needs (at 
least in Minnesota) only of the students who 
were able from other resources to supplement 
their federal earnings. A tendency on the part 
of students and public to think of the NYA in 
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scholarship terms accordingly develops. (ny, 
may predict that pressures for its continnatioy 
on some scholarship basis are likely to develop, 

VI. This paragraph applies particularly t, 
the University of Minnesota, but the question jp. 
volved is pertinent at all institutions, making 
allowance for differences in living and tuitio, 
costs. No student should attempt to enter the 
university or continue in residence unless he has 
from one source or another resources equivalent 
to between $400 and $450 a year—and this js , 
minimum figure. The most that can be earnej 
under NYA at a Minnesota institution is $25 , 
month for nine months—ineluding a special state 
supplement of $5 a month. The maximum NYA 
earnings are thus $225. A student before enter. 
ing the university, even with a top NYA assign. 
ment, must see his way clear to obtain » 
additional $200 or thereabouts, in cash or its 
equivalent. The earning figures show that most 
NYA students earned less than $100—only 14) 
per cent. exceeded this figure. About two thirds 
of the NYA students earned less than $50 in the 
academic year. There are likewise limits on bor. 
rowing. These are the facts that students should 
bear in mind in making application for NYA 
appointments, and that selecting officers should 
also contemplate in making their appointments 
and assignments. They are the facts that must 
also be kept in mind in attempting to determine 
the extent to which the present NYA program 
is really meeting the needs of youth of college 
age in a depression period. 

Dorotuy G. JOHNSON 
Matcoutm M. WILLey 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


TEACHER TRAINING IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

It has long been the contention of teachers of 
academic subjects at the college and university 
level that public-school teachers need more ade- 
quate training in subject-matter instead of so 
much professional training; yet it seems that 
these critics have made very little effort to evalu- 
ate the college curricula in the light of their 
functional value to the public-school teacher. 
Academie departments of higher educational in- 
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stitutions as a whole have become so imbued with 
training all their students for the end of pr- 
ductive scholarship in their respective fields that 
they have often lost sight of the needs of thox 
students whose primary goal is that of preparilg 
for public-school teaching. Obviously, thougl, 
there does exist such a service function whith 
should be met at the collegiate level, if publi 
school teachers as a group are ever to becollt 
capable of guiding children and adolescents ¢f: 
fectively in developing an interest in and ® 
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appreciation of superior products in academic 
fields. 

It is the purpose of this article to show how 
college teachers in one content field, English lit- 
erature, have not provided a sufficient amount 
of such training as is most needed by secondary 
school teachers of English. The purpose is not 
to criticize either scholarship as a goal in col- 
lege and university teaching of English or the 
stressing of that goal, especially in the upper 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Further- 
more, the difficulty of establishing an arbitrary 
line of demareation between the immediate func- 
tional use of English literature and the standards 
dictated by scholarship is recognized. Perhaps 
the two should exist simultaneously. Instead, 
it is the purpose here to call attention to the fact 
that English departments in institutions which 
are training teachers for service in the secondary 
schools are failing to provide prospective teach- 
ers with a sufficient background of reading in 
that literature which is recommended most com- 
monly for adolescent pupils. Whether this neg- 
lect is the result of an oversight on the part of 
departmental staffs (the failure to recognize the 
opportunity to render a professional service), 
of a lack of interest in the activities of lower 
school levels, of a failure to recognize the futility 
and social undesirability of training all sec- 
ondary pupils for entrance in liberal arts col- 
leges, or of a failure to recognize that public- 
school teachers must be prepared to guide youth 
gradually from a state of disinterest and lack of 
appreciation to one of interest and appreciation 
isa question which must be decided by the mem- 
bers of each college and university staff. 

Perhaps their failure to recognize the prob- 
lems of the publie schools is the factor which de- 
termines the weakness of teacher-training cur- 
ricula in English. Pupils in the elementary and 
secondary schools must be led gradually to an 
appreciation of the best literature. It is a rare 
high-school freshman who reads many of the 
classies as a leisure activity, and the high-school 
teacher does not exist who ean motivate instantly 
the majority of her pupils to prefer at all times 
that which is judged by scholars as first-class 
literature. Instead, each pupil has his own 
special limited field of interest, and most pupils 
prefer reading for leisure simple present-day 
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writings on topies closely related to their hob- 
bies or major interests. 

It is the function, then, of high-school English 
teachers to lead pupils to appreciate and prefer 
the best. The process is a slow one; the gap 
must be bridged by degrees. It is no more 
reasonable to expect the youth inexperienced in 
the realm of literature to prefer the best litera- 
ture on his first introduction to it than it would 
be to expect him to appreciate the best of any 
other art, such as painting, sculpture or music, 
under similar circumstances. The high-school 
teacher must begin with such interests and ap- 
preciations as each pupil has and step by step 
introduce literature which will tend to broaden 
his interests and improve his appreciations. The 
process must be much the same as that used in 
training the athlete to attain the best record of 
which he is capable in any particular sport. 
Similarly, skilled craftsmen, painters and musi- 
cians attain their high status by practice first at 
lower and then at increasingly higher levels. 

In order to attain a commendable standard in 
the appreciation of good literature, the pupil 
must read extensively first from literature on 
such topies and of such quality as he selects 
voluntarily. He then must be guided by gradu- 
ally increasing steps to read literature of a su- 
perior quality and on a wider range of topics. 
Otherwise he may attempt to read material for 
which he is not prepared and thereby develop a 
tentative or permanent dislike for it. Here is 
the place at which the wise and adequately pre- 
pared teacher acts. If her reading acquaintance 
with literature suitable for adolescents is suffi- 
ciently broad, she will not permit, or at least not 
encourage, him to read an advanced selection 
until she feels certain that he will be able to 
understand and to appreciate it. In order to 
guide the pupil satisfactorily, the teacher not 
only must have heard about but also must have 
read extensively from literature of all levels of 
quality and on a wide variety of topies. Without 
such training she will not be able to suggest suit- 
able selections for each child to read next. 

Studies have shown that secondary school 
English teachers feel keenly the need for such 
training and that an exceedingly large majority 
feel that it should be given as a part of their 
collegiate experience. A number of college 
teachers of English have expressed a similar be- 
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lief; and yet only a very limited number of 
colleges are providing courses in adolescent lit- 
erature for English teachers in training. Per- 
haps an equally small number of teacher-training 
institutions are making a feeble effort to provide 
such training indirectly. 

The writer recently conducted a study in an 
effort to discover the degree to which prospective 
teachers are receiving such training in college, 
the extent of their reading of literature recom- 
mended for adolescents and the effect of addi- 
tional study of English in college on the scope 
of such reading. Twelve large universities and 
teachers colleges cooperated. An effort was 
made to secure a wide distribution of schools 
by selecting them from the membership of the 
North Central, Southern and Middle Atiantic 
Associations. All except one of the schools 
were state institutions, and all staff members 
cooperating expressed considerable interest in 
the study. 

The check-list was used as an instrument for 
collecting the data. This list consisted of 306 
selections (152 novels, 17 short stories, 44 biog- 
raphies, 47 essays and non-fiction prose writings 
and 46 dramas). It was a composite of selec- 
tions mentioned in three or more of the following 
reading lists: the list prepared by the National 
Council of Teachers of English; the one pre- 
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pared by the Secondary Education Board fy, 
independent secondary schools; the Lakew 
Ohio, secondary school reading list; the one tho, 
sand book list for the senior high school library 
prepared by a joint committee of the America, 
Library Association, the National Educatig, 
Association and the National Council of Teae, 
ers of English; and the Indiana state course of 
study for secondary school English. The «. 
operating teachers had students in their clasy 
indicate on the list the number of semester hoy 
of college English which each student had cop. 
pleted and the selections which each had raj, 
Replies were received from 387 students wy 
were preparing to teach English at the high. 
school level. The majority of these students 
were taking their methods courses in English, 

These basic reading lists were used becany 
they had been prepared rather recently by vary. 
ing types of agencies. The 306 most common 
mentioned selections were chosen for the lis 
because it was felt that the degree to which al. 
lege students had read from these would bk 
indicative of the degree to which they had real 
from all literature suitable for secondary schol 
pupils. In fact, the results determined on th 
sample chosen would no doubt be more conserv- 
tive in favor of the students than if selections 
less frequently recommended were used. 





TABLE I 


AMOUNTS OF H1IGH-ScHOOL LITERATURE READ BY COLLEGE STUDENTS WHO ARE PLANNING TO TEACH Hide 
ScHOOL ENGLISH IN TERMS OF AVERAGES, PER CENTS. AND GAINS 














47 306 
ones yg * pomestne 152 ant, Af Essays 46 All 
10urs of college Englis Boner Short Biogra- and non- types 
completed Novels stories phies fiction Dramas com- 
prose bined 
Section 1: Average number of 
selections read by each 
group— 
1. (36-34 Demme) iadses< 36.9 5.6 6.0 7.1 27:7 73.3 
IT (26-34 hours) ...cecee 39.6 5.7 6.7 8.0 17.8 77.8 
III (35-44 hours) ........ 44.9 6.7 6.6 8.1 21.2 87.6 
Section 2: Gains in averages 
from group to group— 
Gains from Ito II ...... 2.7 a = 9 i 4.6 
Gains from II to III ...... 5.3 1.0 —1 a 3.4 9.8 
Jains from Ito III ...... 8.0 1.1 6 1.0 3.5 14.3 
Section 3: Per cent. which 
average number is of 
total 
Group L acaawesians wees 24.3 32.9 13.6 15.1 38.5 23.9 
ORE ce ctueeeweeeues 26.1 33.5 15.2 17.0 38.9 25.4 
DM HEEE> sb 4a s senses s 29.5 39. 15.0 17.2 46.1 28.6 
Section 4: Gains in per cent. 
from group to group— 
Gains from Ito II...... 1.8 6 6 9 4 1.5 
Gains from II to TTI ...... 3.4 5.9 —.2 2 7? 3.2 
Gains from Ito III ...... 5.2 6.5 4 2 7.6 4.7 
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Table I shows the amount of high-school lit- 


Oard for 

akewood erature from the list read by these college stu- 
One thoy." dents in terms of averages, per cents. and gains 
I library resulting from studying additional courses in 
American college English. The students responding to the 
ducation check-list were classified into three groups: those 
f Teach. who had completed from 15 to 24 semester hours 


of college English (Group I); those who had 


2ourse of 

The @. completed from 25 to 34 semester hours (Group 
ir classes II); and those who had completed from 35 to 
ter hour 44 semester hours (Group III). Group I in- 


cludes the replies of 144 students; Group II, of 
187; and Group III, of 56. 

Section 1 of this table shows the average num- 
ber of all selections and of each type read by 
each group of students. Section 2 shows the 
inerease in the average number of these selections 
read by students who had completed an average 
of 10, 10 and 20 additional semester hours of 
college English respectively, the difference be- 
tween the means of the semester hours completed 
by each group being 10 and the difference be- 
tween Group I and Group III being 20. Section 
3 shows the per cent. which each average in Sec- 
tion 1 is of the total number of selections in its 
respective type; e.g., the first number (24.3) 
in this section indieates that the first average 
(36.9) in Section 1 is 24.3 per cent. of the 152 
novels presented in the check-list. Section 4 
shows the inerease in the per cents. given in 
Section 3; e.g., the last number in the last col- 
umn shows that students who had completed 
from 35 to 44 semester hours of college English 
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ae had read only 4.7 per cent. more of the entire 306 
- selections than had been read by those who had 
—— completed only from 15 to 24 semester hours. 
Thus it can be seen that the increases in the 
33 number of selections read from the list by stu- 
1 dents who have taken additional college English 
are extremely small. 
4.6 Table I was formed first from the replies of 
98 343 students. Later 44 additional replies were 
ai added without materially changing the results. 
Thus it appears that the sample is sufficiently 
39 large to give an approximate picture of the 
+ situation as it actually exists. 


The data of the original 343 cases were anal- 
yzed next to diseover how many of the selections 
included under each type on the check-list were 
read by at least 75 per cent. of the students in 
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each group (those who had completed 15 to 24, 
25 to 34 and 35 to 44 semester hours of college 
English respectively). The results are shown 
in Table II. This table shows again that the 
study of additional college English contributes 
very little toward an acquaintance with literature 
commonly recommended for secondary school 
pupils. It seems that prospective teachers who 
have completed more than a college major in the 
field of college English should have a common 
acquaintance with more than 22 of the 306 
selections. 


TABLE II 


ToTaAL NUMBER OF THE 306 SELECTIONS READ BY AT 
Least 75 Per CENT. OF THE 343 STUDENTS BY 
Groups MARKING THE CHECK-LIST 








Selections read by 75 per cent. 








Total 
number _— Literary > ileal 
—,. I5to  25to 35to 
24 hrs. 34 hrs. 44 hrs. 
152 Novels ..... 6 5 8 
17 Short stories 0 1 2 
44 Biographies . 0 0 0 
47 Essays and 
non-fiction 
prose .... 0 0 2 
46 Dramas .... 6 6 10 
306 =Aill *selections 12 12 22 





It was also found that most of the novels and 
plays which had been read by at least 75 per 
cent. of the students belong to the classics. Eight 
of the ten plays read in common by the advanced 
students were written by Shakespeare. Con- 
sidering the fact that the average number of 
plays listed as read by this advanced group was 
approximately 21 and the added fact that there 
were also other classics in the list of 46, it would 
seem that these teachers would be seriously handi- 
capped in attempting to guide pupils gradually 
from a lower to a higher level of appreciation 
of the drama. Furthermore, they would not be 
able to suggest many suitable twentieth century 
novels and dramas. 

A count of the 306 selections chosen for the 
list shows that less than 25 per cent. of any of 
the three groups of students had read 78 of the 
152 novels, 6 of the 17 short stories, 34 of the 
44 biographies, 32 of the 47 essays and non- 
fiction prose writings and 15 of the plays. In 
other words, approximately one half of the nov- 
els, one third of the short stories, three fourths 
of the biographies, two thirds of the essays and 
non-fiction prose and one third of the plays had 
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been read by very few of the students. If we 
consider this discovery in light of the fact that 
the list was made up of the selections most com- 
monly recommended in representative reading 
lists, it suggests that the acquaintance of begin- 
ning high-school teachers of English with litera- 
ture suitable for adolescents is very limited in 
breadth as well as in quantity. 

It appears evident that beginning teachers who 
have such a limited background in the fields of 
biography and essays and non-fiction prose 
would be, as a rule, not capable of guiding 
pupils whose major reading interests are in the 
fields of their hobbies or tentatively chosen life 
occupations to desire to read the best of these 
types, much less the best of all types of litera- 
ture, as a leisure activity. Thus a lack of bal- 
ance in the English teacher-training curriculum 
may defeat the major purpose for the teaching of 
literature in the secondary schools. 

The results of this entire study suggest a need 
for a reading course in adolescent literature in 
the English curriculum of every teacher-training 
institution. It is a well-recognized fact that 
after teachers enter the profession the scarcity of 
time makes it almost impossible for them to ac- 
quire an extensive reading background for a few 
years, even if they care to do so. Thus it seems 
desirable to provide them with this training be- 
fore they enter the profession. Apparently such 
a course should involve chiefly extensive reading 
and should be so flexible that it could be adapted 
to meet the reading deficiencies of individual 
students. 

There are those, of course, who will argue that 
such a course would tend to stereotype the free 
reading of students, since teachers tend to stress 
the things that they know. Undoubtedly, then, 
it would be better for the teachers to have a read- 
ing acquaintance with a larger number of selec- 
tions. This criticism, moreover, could be par- 
tially avoided by organizing the course so that it 
would be sufficiently flexible to meet individual 
needs. Such flexibility would also permit the 
introduction of some current literature in the 
proposed course. By such a plan young English 
teachers would learn to know and to appreciate 
literature on a wider range of themes and of a 
wider range of types. They would also have a 
broader background for judging varying degrees 
of literary quality in both old and new litera- 
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ture. This should not retard, but should stimy. 
late free reading, especially along the line of 
pupil interests. Well-chosen readings shoul 
even motivate more extensive reading of those 
books available in the high-school library both by 
teachers and pupils. 

There may be other criticisms of this proposal, 
but undoubtedly none of them will be ingyr. 
mountable. The important factor to be kept in 
mind is that we must prepare teachers for carry. 
ing on their immediate task when they first enter 
the secondary school classroom as well as train 
scholars in the field of English. The study re. 
ported here would seem to indicate that these 
functions are not entirely identical and that the 
former is being considerably neglected. One or 
more well-planned extensive reading courses in 
literature for adolescents in each teacher-train- 
ing institution might do much to reduce that 
deficiency. It seems highly probable that fewer 
high-school pupils coming under the tutelage of 
teachers so trained would question the value of 
their high-school English courses. Literature of 
a commendable quality would no doubt be read 
more extensively as both a leisure and a voca- 
tional activity, and thus both American and 
English literature would become a greater force 
in molding a better social order. Besides, too 
strict an adherence to the classic novels and 
dramas may eventually result in the relegation 
of English literature toward the position now 
occupied by the dead languages in the secondary 
school program. 

Wii I. PAINTER 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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